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Democraiization of Inner Life 

18020001a Moscow KOMMUNIST in Russian No 13, 


Sep 88 (signed to press 25 Aug 88) pp 3-15 


Article by Georgiy Petrovich Razumovskiy, candidate 
itburo member and secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee] 


[Text] One of the characteristic features of the current 
situation in our society, the political outlines of which 
took shape after April 1985 and the 27th Party Congress 


end were particularly ically defined after last Jan- 
uary, is the great publ tionwide, one might say— 
-resonance acquired by questions of party construction: 


they have become important and interesting for every- 
one. 


This interest made itself felt in a particularly impressi 
manner 


party 
life is not only failing to abate but is, conversely, inten- 
sifying. The party must, after all, lead and 
conduct the work to i t the confe-ence decisions, 


that the extent to which the style and methods of 
communists’ work corresponds to the spirit of the times 
also depends on this. 


The point of the matter is that the Soviet people are 
becoming increasingly profoundly aware of the tremen- 
dous work which the party took on by starting the April 
on its own initiative. it is with the party that the 

link the prospects for the country's social progress 

and their hopes for the future; they want to see a truly 
dynamic political force in each primary party organiza- 
vn, in each party committee, and in every party mem- 
These hopes and aspirations which the people have 


eS. 


addressed to the party are, as it were, a reflection of the 


growing demands which the new in the revolution- 
ary restructuring of society is on the political 
The sense and orientation of these demands is 


pri that the deep democratization of inner party 
life on the basis of Leninist principles has now become 
the most important condition for the intensification of 
the restructuring process, and one of the guarantees that 
it will be irreversible. 


The party conference resolution “On the Democratiza- 
tion of Soviet Society and the Reform of the Political 
System” stresses that “The main feature of the present 
historical moment is to ensure that the activity of the 
CPSU corresponds in full not only in content but also in 
eg Ape na Reed eabtlh egg: Megha 
society.” In practice this is expressed as shi ing the 
entire political work of communists and the whole of 
inner party life to a democratic track, and as the trans- 
formation of the party into a true model of a socialist 
. Sao an Organization which exerts an active and 
formative influence on all processes in society. In short, 
the socioeconomic, sociopolitical, intellectual, and 
moral context of the restructuring process has lent acute 
political urgency to questions of party activity, and made 
them the subject of very broad public discussion. 


Does it follow from this that it was only the 19th Party 
Conference that crystallized and affirmed the under- 
standing that the restructuring process places major 
democratic iransformations in the party's own life on the 
agenda? Of course not. As we know, the April CPSU 
Central Committee Plenum spoke out decisively in favor 
of democratizing the CPSU and compietely reviving the 
Leninist standards of party life. The new edition of the 
Party Program adopted by the 27th Congress defines the 
deepening of inner party democracy as a guarantee of 
successful activity and a most important area of its 
development. 


Among the guarantees of success for the restructuring 
process, the January 1987 Central Committee Plenum 
named the healthy development of the party itself, its 
capacity for critical analysis of its own activity, and its 
ability to renew the forms anJ methods of its work and to 
establish socialist democratism. Justifying the idea of 
convoking the conference and revealing the political 
intent behind it, the June 1987 Central Committee 
Plenum placed particular emphasis on the need to adopt 
a demanding new view of the work and life Uf every party 
Organization in light of the tasks of deepening the 
restructuring process, as well as giving serious impetus to 
the democratization of inner party life. 


In M.S. Gorbachev's speeches in connection with the 
70th anniversary of the October Revolution, in the 
course of his meetings and j around the country, 
and at the February 1988 Central Committee Plenum, he 
has consistently developed the thesis that democratiza- 
tion must increasingly permeate the party from top to 
bottom, that party committees and organizations cannot 
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be allowed to lag uvehind the prevailing attitudes in 
society, and that any concessions to conservative and 
extremist epidemics are impermissible. The well-known 
PRAVDA editorial of 5 April 1988 reaffirmed the stra- 
tegic nature of the democratization policy and the 
party's »nbending resolve to put an end to authoritarian 
methous, to the practice unthinking execution of 
orders and of suppressing initiative, to bureaucratism, 
and to freedom from control. 


The 19th Conference arrived at its understanding of the 
urgency of democratic changes in the party on the basis 
of its in-depth study of the consequences of the person- 
ality cult and the stagnation period, which had a deform- 
ing influence on the party's life and on its style and 
method of work. One might say that the party engen- 
dered this understanding and, if you like, suffered 
through it. The need for deep democratic changes in the 
party itself was dictated by the realities of the contem- 
porary political situation, by the tasks of revolutionary 
renewal of socialism, and by the successes and difficul- 
ties of the restructu'ing process. 


In this context it is apposite to recall a fact mentioned by 
M.S. Gorbachev in his concluding speech at the confer- 
ence. It is well-known that the principal aspects and 
areas of democratization were discussed in great depth 
and width by the January Central Committee Plenum. 
Its ideas and aims were not, however, supported by 
organizational mechanisms (including internal party 
ones) for their implementation. What happened was that 
these ideas were left “hanging in the air,” at a standstill, 
and things did not progress as the Central Committee 
had reckoned and as the party and society had expected. 
A number of fundamental conclusions were drawn from 
this serious political lesson at the 19th Conference. 


The first and perhaps most important of these was that 
the issues of party construction, including that of inner 
party life, were not presented as technical organizational 
issues, but primarily as political problems, which is what 
they in fact are in their Leninist sense. A key conference 
directive states that it is impossible for the CPSU to play 
a vanguard role in restructuring and renewing society 
_— in-depth democratization of the party's internal 
ife. 


This dialectical interdependence calls for in-depth inter- 
pretation for all communists and party organizations. In 
order to exercise its political leadership of society con- 
sistent with contemporary conditions, the party must 
develop its democratic potential and reveal it in full. 
Under the new conditions, the party's leading role will be 
entirely defined by its real authority, which it will have 
to reassert through each specific action in the restructur- 
ing process, the deepening of democratization and glas- 
nost, and the improvement of people's lives. Urgent 
democratic innovations in internal party practice must, 
of course, be determi ved by the interests of the cause and 
the interests of renewing socialism, rather than by fash- 
ion or some personal whim. 


It is important to bear in mind the following politically 
significant point: the communists’ attitudes to democ- 
racy within the party itself. For most people this is the 
yardstick which they use to determine for themselves 
whether the policy of democratization has been adopted 
seriously and on a long-term basis. One cannot avoid 
secing how painfully the public reacts to cases of criti- 
cism being suppressed and critics being persecuted, of 
violations of the principles of democratic and collective 
leadership, and of relapses of the commanding and 
pressuring style. This is a profound and grave problem. 
The party has consciously drawn the cleansing fire of 
criticism, and adopted a bolshevik, self-critical, exacting, 
and open approach to everything that slows our devel- 
opment, without concealing or hushing up anything. 
This could not fail to be reflected in the public's con- 
sciousness. 


it is natural and legitimate for the people to ask and seek 
answers to the same questions which the party asked 
itself at the conference. Why was the CPSU, created as a 
genuinely democratic organization, unable to hinder the 
processes of deformation of socialism which were «sso- 
ciated with Stalin's personality cult? Why was it that 
later, after it had exposed and condemned the deviations 
rom Leninist principles, it confined itself to superficial 
changes, as a result of which serious stagnation became 
possible in the country? The answer is above all to be 
found in the fact that certain deformations occurred 
within the party itself, in its activity, and in its contacts 
with working people, leading to the loss of many demo- 
cratic bolshevik traditions which had been laid down 
through the efforts of Lenin and his colleagues over 
many years. 


Hence the heightened public sensitivity to the problem 
of “party and democracy.” Hence also the pressing need 
for democratic changes in internal party life and the 
reason for the acute political formulation of questions of 
internal party life at the 19th Conference. 


On a broad general political level it is a question of 
solving problems of extraordinary importance for the 
success of the restructuring process as a whole: the 
complete and real restoration of the Leninist meaning of 
inner party democracy as an indispensable condition for 
the , .rty’s political health and capacity for self-develop- 
ment; the elimination of deformations in the party's 
Organizational structure, rooted in the past; the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a fresh democratic climate 
in communal party life, and the constant enrichment of 
this climate with progressive democratic experience; 
mastery of the entire arsenal of democratic working 
methods and of a political style of work. 


We turn to the Leninist heritage in our interpretai on of 
these tasks. In our time it is especially important ‘o grasp 
its full depth and wealth, to use it creatively with regard 
for real life in approaching the very complex unexplored 
problems raised by the restructuring process. The sim- 
ple, mechanical transposition of some forms or work 
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methods which proved themseives at the turn of the 
century, in the 1920s and to our day is an unproductive 
path. One may recall the historic resolution on party 
construction of the 10th Party Congress, held under 
Lenin's leadership: “The party of revolutionary Marx- 
ism radically rejects the quest for an absolutely correct 
form, applicable to all stages in the revolutionary pro- 
cess, for the party organization and for its work methods. 
On the contrary, the form of organization and working 
methods is entirely determined by the specific features of 
the given historical situation, and by the tasks derived 
directly from this situation.” Today the CPSU has to 
carry out its vanguard role in conditions which differ 
strikingly not only from those which existed at the 
hoe tt of the century, but also from those of the 
19 1950s, and 1970s. It follows that dogmatism is 
simply ruinous in this case. 


Conversely, the dialectical methodology which guided 
Lenin in resolving issues of party construction is proving 
unusually effective in our time, applied to the specific 
historical situation and today's tasks. That is why the 
horizons of the discussion on reconstructing the political 
system have been widened to such an extent by the 
introduction of ideas and reflections found in Lenin's 
final works. They have made it possible to introduce 
much greater clarity into the entire range of problems 
engendered by contemporary social development, and to 
view them in their interconnection with problems of 
democratizing the party. The same can be said about the 
works of Marx and Engels on party problems. In our 
practical activity we shall clearly have to return repeat- 
edly to the Marxist-Leninist roots of the ideology of 
renewal and restructuring. 


The party conference stated uncompromisingly that the 
CPSU will never permit a repetition of anything similar 
to that which took place during the periods of personality 
cult and stagnation. The party forum expressed its will in 
specific measures to eliminate the hypertrophied role of 
the party apparatus and unjustified secrecy in the work 
of party committees. The conference decisions on limit- 
ing tenure periods for leading positions in the party and 
on developing the collective principle in party leadership 
are in the same vein. 


The resolutions of the 19th Party Conference and the 
provisions of the CPSU Statutes provide everything that 
is necessary at the present stage for establishing a dem- 
ocratic atmosphere in the party as a whole and in each of 
its cells. It is also necessary, however, for every party 
member to personally adhere to democratic standards, 
to be ready and able to observe them, and if necessary to 
deſend them. Each party member must arrive at them by 
himself and develop them within himself. In order to 
achieve this, decisive changes are needed in party orga- 
nizations where communists have become reconciled, 
have even established a modus vivendi, with deference 
to rank and with the division of party members into 
bosses and subordinates, and have become accustomed 
to fitting in and relying on orders from above. Let us 


recall Lenin's attitude to a comrade who said that he had 
“taken the liberty” of sharply criticizing the action of 
people's commissars. Viadimir Ilich stated that “there 
can be no talk of whether one may or may not take the 
liberty of sharp criticism; such criticism is the duty of a 
revolutionary, and the people's commissars do not con- 
sider themselves infallible.” (“Poln. Sobr. Soch.” (Com- 
plete Collected Works}, vol 35, p 87) 


Today we all need such sharp “democratic hearing” and 
irreconcilability to any encroachments on the bolshevik 
norms of party life. The conference demanded that 
effective measures be taken in order that “all units in the 
CPSU may function in an atmosphere of camaraderie, of 
free discussion of all topical issues of policy and practical 
activity, of criticism and self-criticism, of collectivism 
and conscious discipline, and of personal responsib.!- 
ity.” The July Central Committee Plenum stressed that 
the conference's policy aimed at democratizing inner 
party relations should be put into practice without any 
additional instructions. 


The conceptual approach taken by the 19th CPSU Con- 
ference to questions of party construction was reflected 
in its interpretation of the principle of democratic cen- 
tralism. It was a question of having the statutory norms 
work more efficiently for perestroyka, and for the polit- 
ical emphasis to be placed on those areas which prima- 
rily determine the combination of democracy and cen- 
tralism in the party's life and work, a combination which 
is Optimal under pret © conditions. 


The party conference proceeded from the view that the 
paramount task is to fully restore the Leninist meaning 
of the principle of democratic centralism, which pro- 
vides for freedom of discussion at the stage when issucs 
are being debated, and unity of action after the majority 
has reached a decision. This is a very important political 
emphasis. What is it dictated by? One can give a short 
answer: life, social practice. The essence of the problem 
is that for decades the political system which devcloped 
in the country operated for the fulfillment of arbitrary 
instructions and orders from above, rather than for the 
stimulation of the processes of self-regulation and self- 
management in society. This could not but affect the 


party. 


This kind of practice significantly warped the principle 
of democratic centralism; furthermore, this principle 
was frequently replaced by bureaucratic centralism. The 
proclamation of democracy in words was accompanied 
by authoritarianism and strict regimentation in practice. 
The result was the alienation of many communists from 
the real political process, social apathy and indifference, 
and a way of life where party members simply issued or 
executed orders. All this manifested itself in politics as 
subjectivism and voluntarism, sluggishness and single- 
option approaches, and a lack of effective feedback. 
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That is why the Central Committee theses and the 
conference documents particularly emphasized our need 
for a permanent mechanism for comparing views and for 
criticism and self-criticism in party and society. The 
undoubted achievements of the policy of glasnost, 
democratization and openness in party life will have to 
be consolidated and augmented. This is a vitally impor- 
tant issue in view of the one-party system which histor- 
ically developed and established itself in our country. 
Constant constructive political di , an atmosphere 
conducive to discussion, and extensive information on 
domestic and foreign policy issues are expected to 
become inseparable features of all party activities. That 
is the current political substance of the idea of “freedom 
of discussion at the stage when issues are being debated” 
in the 19th Party Conference's interpretation of the 
principle of democratic centralism. 


Another aspect of the principle of democratic centralism 
which the conference stressed is just as important from a 
political point of view: unity of action after decisions 
have been made by the majority. This requirement is 
derived from the very essence of inner party democracy 
and, to a large extent, is a prerequisite for its real 
effectiveness. It means that while enjoying freedom of 
discussion and criticism, every communist is expected to 
rigorously fulfill everything that is adopted as a common 
decision, as a result of collective debate, and to persis- 
tently strive to implement it. 


As V.I. Lenin stressed, “after a decision has been made 
by the competent organs, all of us party members act as 
one,” (op. cit., vol 14, p 128). As the ruling party, the 
CPSU is aware of its political responsibility for the fate 
of the country and socialism. Under these conditions, 
conscious unity of action by party members becomes the 
paramount issue in the implementation of party policy. 
Every communist must become a fighter for unity of 
word and deed, of decision and execution: that is the 
conference's order to all party members. 


Conference itself, as a plenipotentiary party authority 
discussion 


any other party forum, dominated by the aspiration for 


Problems of party construction were discussed in an 
extremely democratic manner at the conterence. 
Speeches on these issucs were made by 45 delegates, who 
made about 100 proposals. What is very important is 
that a considerable share of the proposals have been 
reflected in the conference resolutions; virtually all of 
them were taken into account when the CPSU Central 
Committee was drafting the Organizational Plan for the 
Implementation of the Aims and Decisions of the 19th 
All-Union CPSU Conference and the Measures to Imple- 
ment the Proposals and Comments of Delegates at the 
19th All-Union CPSU Conference. 


This does not mean that ail comments were accepted 
“straight off: the conference regarded a number of 
proposals unacceptable, and some of them were voted on 
separately. For one reason or another, the conference 
was critical not only of delegates’ proposals, but also of 
some initiatives by the CPSU Central Committee. Thus, 
the idea of sociopolitical certification of communists was 
not ultimately supported, while the proposal to limit 
tenure periods in elected CPSU positions was amended. 
There is nothing unnatural about this, for it is the normal 
democratic course of events. 


Accountability reports and elections in party organiza- 
tions are an important stage in the practical impiemen- 
tation of the 19th Party Conference's directives aimed at 
consistent democratization of party life. It is during 
campaigns of this kind that further steps can and must be 
taken to convert party activities to a democratic basis; to 
renew intra-party relations; to improve the electoral 
process and the collective work of elective agencies, and 
to reorient the party aktiv toward new methods of 
ideological, political and organizational work among the 
masses, as well as of its cadre policy, to increase the 
combativeness of primary party organizations, and to 
enrich their life with political substance. 


In accordance with the CPSU Statute and the decisions 
of the 19th All-Union Party Conference, by the end of 
the year about 1.7 million accountability report and 
election meetings will have been held in primary party 
organizations (starting with party groups and workshop 
organizations), and in rayon, city, okrug, oblast, and kray 
party organizations. In accordance with the proposals of 
local party authorities, meetings will be held in Septem- 
ber-October in primary party organizations, rayon, city, 
okrug conferences will be held in October-November, 
and kray conferences in November-December of this 


year. 


The conference deemed it necessary to conduct this 
campaign by using everything new that has lately been 
practiced in inner party democracy. Because of their 
democratic essence, the forthcoming accountability 
reports and elections are expected to give a powerful 
impetus to the positive processes taking place in the life 
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of party organizations and in society as a whole. How- 
ever, they will only achieve this on condition that the 
attributes of democracy not remain mere attributes, but 
start operating at full power in every party organization. 
That is why it is so necessary for the revolutionary and 
democratic atmosphere of the conference to permeate 
the entire work of party meetings and conferences. 


There is something else which must undoubtedly be 
borne in mind. The democratization of CPSU internal 
life, under the b ser of which the accountability reports 
and elections a. taking place, is today one of the most 
reliable and effective ways of increasing the combative- 
ness of the party as a whole and of each of its organiza- 
tions , and of concentrating the party mem- 
bers’ on urgent and vital problems. The party 
Organization is duty bound to take a clear, constructive, 
and mobilizing stand on each of these problems without 
exception—whether the problem is that of overcoming 
difficulties in the assimilation of new forms of economic 
management or of breaking with anti-restructuring, con- 
servative, or nationalist phenomena; whether it is sup- 
port for those fighting for human rights or the submis- 
sion of a recommendation e structure of higher 
party authorities. 


This campaign will ' ¢ an exacting test and a responsible 
examination which party organizations will have to take 
in front of society. The main question in the party 
discussion is what must be done to give the restructuring 
process greater dynamism and effectiveness and to put 
an end to vacillation. In order to obtain the answer to 
this question, the party organizations must take a look at 
themselves—an objective and self-critical look. Mere, it 
is necessary to note and assess the worth of each party 
member's contribution to each cause: to social affairs 
and the establishment of a healthy mo: al climate in the 
collective, and to the specific results obtained in the 
course of perestroyka. It is for the sake of this that we 
take care to ensure that the debate held in party groups is 
specific and principled, and appropriate for the party, 
and that it is continued and enriched at shop and 
primary party organization meetings and at conferences. 
It is necessary to rouse and activate the party's links from 
top to bottom, and to attain a situation in which the 
vanguard role of the party increases in the day-to-day 
struggle for restructuring and renewal. 


The Central Committee plenum concretized the direc- 
tives of the 19th Party Conference in its resolution on 
accountability reports and elections in party organiza- 
tions. The organizational side of the matter is set out in 
the new Instruction on the Election of Leading Party 
Authorities, which is to be applied in the current 
accountability report and election campaign. The ple- 
num’s participants acquainted themselves with this 
instruction and it. This document, which has 


been published in PARTIYNAYA ZHIZN and distrib- 
uted to the local organizations, would seem to provide a 
good base for the comprehensive development of inner 
party democracy. 


High ideological, political, and organizational standards 
can only be guaranteed for the accountability report and 
election campaign if preparations are made for it in a 
businesslike manner. It is above all necessary to acquire 
a profound understanding of the new demands made on 
this campaign and to consider how to satisfy them in full 
in order to democratize the course of the accountability 
report and election campaign, to activate the party 

asses as much as possible, to increase the role and 
responsibility of party organizations and committees for 
intensifying the restructuring process, and to apply polit- 
ical leadership methods in their work. 


What is of foremost importance here? The stipulation 
that in elections for ali leading party organs there must 
be wide-scale discussion of candidacies, a secret ballot, 
and the possibility of including more candidates on the 
ticket than there are mandates 1s of fundamental impor- 
tance. This principle is the basis for a number of other 
requirements guaranteeing the democratization of the 
electoral process in the party. 


It is very important that party life should assimilate the 
proposals which the conference supported on extending 
to 5 years the term of office for elective positions, from 
party raykoms upward; on holding party conferences 2 
or 3 years after elections and electing delegates to repub- 
lic and all-Union party conferences according to the 
same procedure as delegates are elected to the congresses 
of republic communist parties and the CPSU; and on 
endowing all such conferences with the right of partial 
renewal—up to 20 percent—of the composition of party 
agencies. It 1s intended that these norms wil! become part 
of the CPSU Statutes. Primary party organizations now 
have the right to re-elect the staff of their buro or 
committee if its work is found to be unsatisfactory, or to 
partially replace it in by-elections at meetings and con- 
ferences. The buros of party raykoms, gorkoms, okrug 
committees, kraykoms, and Union republic party central 
committees can be replaced at plenums of the corre- 
sponding party committees when these are discussing the 
buros’ accountability reports on work done in the period 
between the accountability reports and the elections. 


As well as electing deiegates to its conference or congress, 
the party organization now has the right to submit 
proposals on candidacies to the staff of higher-ranking 
party agencies, making decisions by open vote. The 
conference or congress delegates have the last word in 
this matter. The provision on limiting tenure of the same 
elective position in party agencies to two successive 
5-year terms adopted at the 19th Party Conference is 
becoming standard. It has been considered expedient to 
begin counting these terms starting with the present 
accountability report and election campaign. Further- 
more, communists have the right to resolve the issue of 
each leader on an individual basis (regardiess of how 
long he has held his job), based on his performance and 
on his ability to make improvements. 
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The fact that the meeting, conference, or congress deter- 
mines the size of the elective party authority does not 
restrict its participants’ right to include any number of 
candidacies on the secret ballot. Candidacies for the new 
staff of a party agency can be determined on a prelimi- 
nary basis both by a meeting of delegation representa- 
tives or by a commission specially convened by the party 
meeting, conference, or congress, which presents a list of 
poy Does 2 

own suggestions. The following details are also typical: 
The secret ballot (list) lists the candidacies in alphabeti- 
cal order, stating the position and place of work of each 
candidate, and the ballot boxes are set out in such a way 
that communists pass through a booth to reach them. All 
in all, the election process is acquiring a new aspect and 
is being enriched in form and content. 


It is common that when functionaries of 
higher-ranking agencies or graduates from party aca- 
demic institutions are elected party committee secretar- 
ies, and when cadres are being redeployed laterally, in 
some cases co-opting may be required. In this connec- 
tion, Precise rules are being applied to regulate the 

practice of co-opting. Individual communists may 
— We aoueeed 0 tah MAM eT a paety maatean 
gorkom, okruzhkom, obkom, kraykom, or Union repub- 
lican central committee on the recommendation, or with 
the agreement, of a higher party authority. Communists 
for whom the majority of party committee members 
have voted with a secret ballot are considered to have 
been co-opted. 


Special mention should also be made of the following 
democratic innovation: a primary party committee 
which has a member of a higher elective party agency on 
its register has the right to petition at any time for his 
recall if he has compromised himself or lost the organi- 
zation's confidence. 


A most important political task of the accountability 
report and election campaign is to promote the active 
implementation of contemporary cadre policy, and to 
make a positive contribution to strengthening leading 
party agencies with truly active and enterprising people, 
capable of advancing the restructuring process in deeds 
rather than words. This requirement must be at the 
center of attention of party organizations and party 
committees: the obsolete approach to the cadre probiem, 
which makes use of the apparatus and secret procedures, 
is as unacceptable here as any reliance on letting things 
take their own course. 


Accountability reports and elections must be used to 
consolidate positive trends in cadre work and to resolve 
urgent issues. A great deal has been accomplished since 
April 1985 to reinforce various sectors of party activity 
with better trained and more enterprising functionaries, 
with active supporters of perestroyka. In the past 3 years 
almost two-thirds of the secretaries of party obkoms, 


kraykoms, and republic central committees, and around 
70 percent of CPSU raykom and gorkom secretaries, 
have been replaced. This is undoubtedly a legitimate and 
natural process. 


The Central Committee plenum recommended that the 
accountability report and election campaign be used to 
replenish party committees with fresh new forces. The 
party's standpoint is clear and definite: anyone who 
supports its ideas in heart and mind, who honestly 
overcomes evervthing in his way of thinking and work- 
ing that does not match the spirit of the times, who 
supports what is new, and who works conscientiously, 
has a future and has the moral right to remain a leader. 
Otherwise, he should relinquish his position. 


Beginning with the primary levels, party leaderships are 
to be formed in the process of electing party commitices, 
so that these agencies may successfully implement future 
as well as today’s tasks. After all, the accountability 
report and election meetings and conferences must 
decide which individuals the communists are to entrust 
with the leadership of party organizations at the present 
very important stage in the life of the party and society, 
and determine whether these are real leaders who enjoy 
unconditional respect and who are political fighters 
capable of influencing and leading the masses, practi- 
cally advancing the cause of revolutionary renewal, and 
ensuring a new standard of party work. The establish- 
ment of elective party authorities is a task for all party 
members. The combativeness of the entire party and the 
accuracy and depth of party organizations’ assessments 
of the state of affairs will depend to a tremendous extent 
on the responsibility and principle with which commu- 
nists approach the resolution of these issues in the 
primary units and the delegation of worthy people to 
higher positions. This guarantees the creation every- 
where of an atmosphere of strict requirements, dissatis- 
faction with what has already been achieved, and intol- 
erance of shortcomings. 


The organic combination of total glasnost, electiveness, 
and party control from below forms the democratic 
mechanism for resolving cadre issues which, to use 
Lenin's words, ensures that “every official ultimately 
finds himself ‘in his own niche,’ takes on the work that 
most suits his strengths and abilities, experiences for 
himself the full consequences of his errors, and proves to 
everyone that he is able to recognize and avoid his 
errors.” (op. cit., vol 6, p 139) The entire body of elected 
party officials is to undergo precisely this kind of 
demanding verification. The party's body of cadres will 
be determined not according to some “list of staff 
members,” but by the communists’ free and completely 
unrestricted expression of their will, and by the effective 
work of the democratic institutions of our political 
system as it renews itself. 
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The conference defined one of the key areas for the 
development of inner party democracy as the full resto- 
ration of the principle of coilective discussion anc deci- 
sion-making, the increased effectiveness of elective party 
bodies, and a certain amount of reorganization of the 
existing relationship between the elective bodies and 
their apparatus. Party committee plenums are playing an 
increasing role in resolving all issues of party life; it is 
becoming the rule that party committee buros submit 
accountability reports at their plenums and inform com- 
munists about the work they have done, the participa- 
tion of party committee members in the committee's 
day-to-day work is expanding. This also fully applies to 
the party’s Central Committee, where a special commis- 
sion headed by CPSU Central Committee General Sec- 
retary M.S. Gorbachev has been formed from Central 
Committee members, to coordinate and control all of its 
activity in implementing the directives and decisions of 
the 19th Party Conference. 


The urgent need for political leadership by the party; the 
demarcation of the functions of party, soviet, and eco- 
nomic management bodies; the improvement of their 
cooperation with social organizations legitimately puts 
the question of changing the structure and composition 
of the party apparatus on a practical plane. In the 
documents of the 10th Congress of the RK P(b), Lenin 
noted that the apparatus is necessary for policy, rather 
than vice versa, and he explained that “maximum flex- 
ibility is now necessary, and for this, for flexible maneu- 
vering, the possible firmness of apparatus is 
needed.” (op. cit., vol 43, p 373) Unfortunately the 
combination of effectiveness and flexibility with the 
firmness and consistency of the apparatus, and the 
subordination of the apparatus to policy, have far from 
always been or are now ensured in practice. 


Many subdivisions of the republic, kray, and oblast party 
bodies, and indeed those of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee, are narrowly oriented toward t' cir particular sector. 
This structure divides the forces of the apparatus; it 
prevents it from concentrating on the study and formu- 
lation of recommendations for the major tasks of socio- 
economic development, education, and party organiza- 
tional work; it engenders technocratism and the 
duplication of or substitution for state and economic 
agencies, and preserves departmentalism and parochial- 
iin. A Gf thio ciao — Sem com>. 
munists and nonparty people, and makes the reorgani- 
zation of the ~arty apparatus as a whole an urgent 
matter. 


That is why the conference set the task of making a 
radical change in the structure of the apparatus, an 
improvement in its quality, and its strict subordination 
and accountability to the party's elective collegial bodies. 
The conference recommended that the necessary practi- 
cal work be completed by the end of this year. The 
essence of reorganizing of the party apparatus is to 


climinate its present division into units spread through- 
out the administrative sectors, to reduce its numbers, 
and to restructure the profile of party bodies in accor- 
dance with the party's functions in conteraporary condi- 
tions. This aim, which was formulated in the conference 
documents, reflects the view which the majority of party 
committees and communists expressed in the course of 
the discussion. 


The starting point for the concept of reorganizing the 
apparatus, a concept which corresponds to the Leninist 
understanding of its role and functions, has been identi- 
fied as the fact that as an inseparable component of the 
party s organizational structure, it is called upon to act as 
an active and dynamic force of restructuring. The appa- 
ratus must be an instrument by means of which the 
elective party bodies exercise their political, organiza- 
tional and educational functions, and conduct their work 
of implementing and verifying the fulfillment of adopted 
decisions and to assist lower-level organizations in their 
work. 


It is self-evident that while rejecting the division of the 
apparatus into units spread throughout administrative 
sectors, the party does not consider it possible to com- 
pletely withdraw from its competent observation of the 
course of economic progress and the state of affairs in 
priority sectors of the national economy and the social 
sphere. As the Central Committee plenum noted, every 
party committee and its apparatus must have the ability 
to consistently implement the party's line of revolution- 
8 SS eee and to act creatively through 
methods of ideological-educational and organizational 
work, without excessive supervision of lower party ech- 
elons and without fettering them. 


It is of course, no simple matter to form a qualitatively 
new party committee apparatus. A definite system has 
yet to be worked out. However, practice is already 
suggesting new approaches in this work which need to be 
legally consolidated. To be specific, the Central Commit- 
tee plenum stated that the recommendation of a primary 
party organization is an obligatory condition for the 
nomination of personnel to the party apparatus. The 
party organization which recommends a communist for 
party work has the right to raise the issue of relieving him 
of his duties if he fails to justify the trust shown in him. 


As far as the redundancy of some personnel resulting 
from the party us reorganization, maximal care 
must be taken of them and their social security must be 
ensured. It has been recognized as necessary to use these 
communists to strengthen important sectors of state, 
economic, and social activity. Particular attention will 
have to be paid to reinforcing the apparatus of soviets of 
people's deputies and agencies o people's control, with 
due account for their new role in the political system. 


The Central Committee plenum instructed the Politburo 
to study and approve the new structure of the CPSU 
Central Committee's apparatus and also to determine 
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the main echelons of the apparatus of local party bodies, 
while giving the central commitices of Union republic 
communist parties and party kraykoms and obkoms the 
right to independently resolve the structural and staffing 
issues of all party committees and party institutions, 
within the limits of the approved wage fund. Party 
— — on thie the ¢ 
ee —— 
for specific consideration 


At the new stage in the restructuring process, 
immense political burden rests on the shoulders of 


To a very large extent it is the activity of primary party 
Organizations that determines the broadening of the 


mass base of the restructuring and renewal processes, 
and it is around them that nonparty working people rally 
or do not, which unfortunately also happens. 


their views and the party's standpoint in the course of 
informal and formal discussions assume decisive signif- 


One might say that the most important factor contribut- 
ing to the CPSU’s absorption of everything that is best, 
most aware, and honest in our society is the high level of 
fighting capacity of communisis and primary party ech- 


The aspiration of pariy organizations to improve the 
quality of their ranks through a more demanding 
approach, which has led to some reduction in the admis- 
sion of new members, is justifying itself on the whole. 
The CPSU now numbers 19,546,600 members. Over a 
period of 6 months 281,000 candidate party members 
were accepted, which is 58,000 less than during the same 
period last year. Paramount importance is increasingly 
being assumed by the in-depth study of real require- 
ments for new party forces, and most importantly by the 
establishment of a de facto consistency between the 
influx of party members and the contemporary require- 
ments of the process of revolutionary renewal of society. 
Unfortunately, an increase in the party's influence over 
the decisive areas of restructuring is still a long way from 
being achieved everywhere, given the fact that the purely 
mechanical approach is ruled out. 


Analysis provides evidence that the destructive influence 
of the quota system condemned by the party is still fairly 
widespread. Incidentally, a great deal was said 2bout this 
during the discussions of the Central Committee theses. 
Thus, in Khabarovsk Kray and Astrakhan, Belgorod, 
Voroshilovgrad, Kaluga, Kirov, and Tula Oblasts the 
party members resolutely demanded an end to petty 

of admission to the CPSU. It was noted 
virtually everywhere that the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee’s directive on democratizing admission to the party 
and increasing the role played in this work by primary 
Organizations and labor collectives is being implemented 
sluggishly. 


In Kirovograd Oblast the majority of primary party 


by limiting the issuing of application 
forms. This kind of approach to the replenishment of the 
party has not yet been abandoned by many party ray- 


imir, Vologda, Volyn, Transcarpathian, 


H 
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Kurgan, Issyk-Kul, and Turgay Oblasts, in the Gorno- 
Badakhshan and Gorno-Altay Autonomous Oblasts, and 
in the Abkhaz and Adzhar ASSRs. 


There is another point. The discuss.ons on the Central 
Committee theses, which were held in many party orga- 
nizations in Moscow, Leningrad, the Ukraine and Geor- 
gia, and in Gorkiy, Kirov, and other oblasts, stressed the 
need to tighten up the struggle of party committees and 
Organizations against those who suppress criticism. The 
opinion was expressed that since suppression of criticism 
is a criminal offense, the harsh measure of exclusion 
from the CPSU ought to be applied against communists 
found guilty of it. There are grounds for such proposal. 
The fact is that eight people have been expelled from the 
CPSU for their suppression of criticism this year (it was 
10 last year). How favorable is the situation in Azerbai- 
jan, Armenia, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Moldavia, Tajikistan, Turkmenia and Uzbekistan, 
where there was not a single person guilty of suppressing 
criticism who might have deserved punishment by the 
party? Criticism and self-criticism are the natural condi- 
tion for a party like ours, and no party committee or 
member has the right to forget this. This is all the more 
true because we well know what consequences result 
from forgetting or disregarding this most important 
principle of party activity. 


The 19th All-Union CPSU Conference demanded that 
the positive processes taking place in party organization 
be decisively intensified: the political vanguard of the 
Soviet people must work on itself with Leninist purpose- 
fulness, and must develop its democratic potential. Our 
society and the restructuring process await this. The 
decisions adopted by the conference, as well as those 
which the Central Committee made with regard to the 
conference results, are aimed at this; they are an insep- 
arable component as well as a powerful ; ccelerating 
factor in the process of the country’s renovation. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS 
“Kommunist”, 1988. 
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Notes of a Publicist: ‘Worship the Law With a 
Free Soal’ 
18020001b Moscow KOMMUNIST in Russian No 13, 


Sep 88 (signed to press 25 Aug 88) pp 16-23 


[Article by Yuriy Vasilyevich Feofanov, IZVESTIYA 
columnist] 


[Text] The works of our great poets are amazing. Ele- 
gance and lightness of form are some of their invariable 
features. Sometimes a poetic aphorism is broad enough 
to shed light on a profound social problem, whether 
economic, political or philosophical. 


Hence the half line quoted in this title.... Actually, the 
law which the poet calls upon us to worship with a free 
soul is always one which limits freedom, for it is a 


combination of prohibitions and permissions, frame- 
works which limit arbitrariness, and penalties which 
follow violations. It is harsh and inflexible. It does not 
allow those who would “like very much” to do some- 
thing, and puts a limit to unrestrained enthusiasm by 
setting limits “from here to there.” 


At the same time, the law is also the most important 
guarantor of human freedom in society. We are free, 
Montesquieu said, for we live under the power of the 
law. The most severe punishment inflicted on our fore- 
fathers was to be banished from the community, i.c., 
precisely the punishment of having absolute freedom. To 
declare a person “outside the law”... only death could be 
worse. 


Such is the twin nature of the law. Its great social value 
is found precisely in the fact that it does not exacerbate 
citizen and the authorities, but blends them within 
statehood, combining, successfully or not so success. ully, 
the interests of both sides. That is why the free soul is 
called upon to worship, it would appear, its ‘ chains.” 
However, the people would worship only a law which 
meets their expectations and when laws are not merely 
engraved on stone or printed on a piece of paper and if 
those who hold the power and those who obey them 
respect the law equally, if it becomes for both a Kantian 
inner imperative. Awareness of the law by society and by 
all of its members 2° being the most reliable, long-term 
instrument for building the state, not subjected to the 
whims of circumstances, and a regulator of social rela- 
tions, pte ey Ane ‘wees which is the equivalent 


of the ecological balance 


Perestroyka in the economy, the political system and the 
way of thinking itself, it seems to me, is substantially 
different from what we must accomplish in the area of 
justice and human legal awareness. In the former we look 
for new ways and means; in the latter we try to return to 
a greater extant to the sources, to that which was 
destroyed during the period of the cult of personality, 
and then, from those ruins, pilfered by “order” during 
the period of Brezhnev’s powerlessness of the law. Terror 
grossly violated the law. Stagnation forged, falsified and 
emasculated it. Both were equally ruinous to legal awarc- 
ness in society. As M.S. Gorbachev said, “the legal 
nihilism against which V.I. Lenin so mercilessly strug- 
gled turned to be quite widespread....” It became so 
entrenched that administrative commands increasingly 
replaced the law. An order became stronger than a law. 


However, when the laws of the state lose their ability to 
regulate the most important social processes and become 
helpless in the face of bureaucracy, radical, extremely 
radical state reforms become inevitable. Such reforms 
were carmarked at the 19th Party Conference. But how 
will they be carried out? Will the changes yield the 
expected results? 
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essays | write, from readers belonging to different age- 
If the “character” of the essay has committed some kind 


Given the nature of my work, I get responses to judicial 
the November 1982 CPSU Central Committee Plenum, of serious crime, just about one-half of the authors of 
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such letters are unanimous and peremptory: “death by 
firing squad,” “public hanging,” or “grind into dust.” 
But on the basis of what law? And on the basis of what 
type of morality? 


Obviously, on the basis of that same morality which is so 
extensively cultivated in the consideration of “personal 
cases,” for instance. Everyone—those who sit in judg- 
ee er know perfectly well the 
“rules of the game.” help you if you start by 
justifying yourself, even if you do not believe to be guilty 
or euail Eke to cnstiie your action! The main prereq- 
uisite for leniency or even forgiveness of sins is to repent. 
You may consider your case lost if you claim any kind of 
“right.”... How not to remember here what Lenin said? 
Following the protest of a group of MVTU professors on 
the subject of the appointment of a new board in charge 
of the Main Vocational Training Administration (the 
professors believed that the board should be elected and 
not appointed), Lenin asked D.1. Kurskiy, the people's 
commissar of justice, to issue a resolution “based on 

and then in terms of the essence” of this matter 


Having become the standard, the presumption of culpa- 
bility in trying “personal cases,” promotes hypocrisy and 
digr ity. This originates from the raykom 

The answer is indifference and hidden opposi- 

tion to the law. The people feel quite accurately unfair- 


Let us consider the problem of petty theft in industry, 
trade, and so on. Let us try to answer the question: Why 
is it that the majority of unquestionably honest people, 
who would not take even a pin from the desk of their 
neighbor wit is permission, do not blame the 
person who has stolen a nail if it is public? Why is it so” 
How many appeals, reports and outstanding articles 
have been published, s\ating that public property should 
be cared for, and that “pi * are dragging the state 
down! The laws concerning punishment for such a crime 
are known. Yet the mind refuses to accept a seemingly 
simple matter. No, the people know perfectly well that it 


Negligence is a nutritive ground for distortions in legal 
awareness. The against it has become an impor- 
tant element of perestroyka. Self-support and self-fi- 
nancing, the introduction of the brigade contracting 
method and many others, which are aspects of our 
economic life, can correct this distortion. “...We can 
manage,” V.1. Lenin said, “only when we properly 
express that which the people are aware of” (op. cit., vol 
45, p 112). But how to manage the economy, how to 
promote a feeling of thrifty attitude toward the people's 


good if, as a result of the indifference of the management 
or, frequently, of the collective itself, in front of its very 
eyes valuable items worth millions are destroyed? The 
period of stagnation corroded the social and legal con- 
sciousness of the captains and privates of industry. Legal 
awareness is shaped less by legal propaganda, despite all 
of its usefulness and necessity, than by life itself. It is 
shaped... or else distorted. 


If despite all cistortions and losses, we nonetheless have 
developed a sufficiently powerful industry and made a 
cultural revolution, in the area of legal building we have 
moved backward. Is this too categorical a statement? Let 
us analyze it, without lulling ourselves with the fact that 
we so daringly today expose Stalinist illegalities. Natu- 
rally, we are exposing them as being striking. What if we 
consider facts which were not all that striking? Those 
which pertain to economic life? We come across such 
facts to this day. 


In laying the foundations of the new society, our party 
and V.1. Lenin never ignored the need to base the entire 
life of the state, including the economy, on the law. In 
November 1918, the question of strengthening legality in 
the state was especially discussed at the 6th Extraordi- 
nary All-Russian Congress of Soviets. The congress 
issued the following decree: “To appeal to all citizens of 
the republic, to all authorities and all officials of the 
Soviet to ensure the strictest possible observance 
of the laws of the RSFSR.....” 


In 1928, when the socialist industry was in the stage of its 
establishment, the VK P(b) Central Committee Plenum 
resolution stipulated the following: “...Revolutionary 
legality is triggered by economic necessity.” This is not 
our usual formula that the captains of industry must 
mandatorily obey the law but somehow a reversed 
requirement: successful economic management requires 
legality. This is unusual. How meaningful it becomes, 
precisely in this context! 


The violation of such principles began in the years that 
followed. The bureaucratic administrative-command 
system distorted the legal awareness of economic man- 
agers, the active people and the heads of enterprises and 
entire sectors. Having eliminated from the awareness of 
society the idea of the law, the system replaced it in the 
minds of the captains of industry initially with “the 
usefulness of the project” and, subsequently, exclusively 
with the requirement of submitting a good report. The 
plant director, kolkhoz chairman or brigade leader found 
themselves in a difficult situation. The sensible objec- 
tive, which was to do the work thoughtfully, expediently 
and with maximal benefit to society, the enterprise and 
the collective, was pushed back. The ancillary objective, 
to be though of favorably by one’s ministry or any other 
superior, took over, becoming the main thing. The law 
was kept as window dressing. Its inviolability was men- 
tioned only in reports, whereas in practice it was rou- 
tinely violated, after which many economic managers 
had to pay for this. They were even sent to jail. This, 
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no accident that the resolution of the 19th Party 
ference “On the Legal Reform” described the radical 
, the codification of legislation, as its intrinsic 
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Lenin wrote (in reference to the NEP period) that the 
workers hold the power, for which reason “they have the 
full legal possibility of “taking everything, i.c., not 
surrendering a si kopek which does not have a 
socialist purpose. However, Lenin went on to say, the 
petty ownership element undermines this juridical pos- 
sibility, which must be taken into consideration (see op. 
cit., vol 43, p 209). 


In other words, one must not act arbitrarily the moment 
one seizes the juridical power. This Leninist view purely 
rejects the bare order as a method for solving pressing 
economic problems. Nonetheless, it must assert that 
same “state legal awareness,” which must become not a 
slogan but a practice. It still has not.... 


Understanding the priority of legality over expediency as 
a benefit rather than a hindrance is the most important 
element in socialist legal awareness. I think that one of 
the basic tasks of perestroyka is changing on this level the 
thinking of all members of the production process, as 
they say, from the worker to the minister. 


There is a large number of underwater rocks in this case. 
One has the right to formulate one’s own standards, 
based on the conflicts of life. Such standards, if adopted 
in secrecy, without proper processing and hastily, the 
moment they have been created invariably begin to 
obstruct the development of society. Conversely, a well 
considered law, adopted on the basis of long-term fore- 
casts for its action, becoming an obstacle to administra- 
tive arbitrariness, can help to structure useful relations 
within the society. Let us consider the Law on the 
Cooperative (without the abrogated Ukase on Taxes). It 

the new movement. A law which is poorly 
conceived is harmful. It nurtures an arbitrary method of 
economic management which means that violations of 
the “formal” requirements of the law are possible and 
even inevitable, consequently, expediency is given prior- 
ity. It is difficult, very difficult to surmount this view- 
point. However, if it is not surmounted all that is left is 
to surrender and retreat beck into stagnation. 


The task now is to organize universal legal training. This 
was mentioned from the highest rostrum. Unquestion- 
ably, we shall begin to implement this instruction 
although not from scratch: such universal training does 
exist and a resolution exists on the dissemination of legal 
knowledge and promoting respect for Soviet laws. The 
verification of their execution confirms that things are 
ep A Re hed mg he Fn pee Ay 
number of people involved, the impressive number of 
lectures on legal knowledge read at universities and the 
growing circulation of the journal CHELOVEK | 
ZAKON and other popular legal publications. There- 
fore, as far as accountability data, we are doing all right. 
The point is... the avalanche of lectures is growing but 
what about the legal awareness of the audiences? 


I imagine the following picture. In the splendid Political 
Education House, which is on Trubnaya Square in 
Moscow, a doctor of juridical sciences is trying to 
convince the audience that the court is the most impor- 
tant institution of the state and that justice is the 
cornerstone of social well-being. After that, the audience 
pays a visit, shall we say, to the Sverdiovskiy Rayon 
people's court in the capital, which is a five minute walk, 
at Samotek. To begin with, it is difficult to find the 
courtroom in the labyrinth of yards between warehouses 
and offices; secondly, it is di to find space in the 
decrepit entryway; third, the visit cannot be started for 
lack of something with which everyone begins: with a 
coat rack, for no such facility is available. 


Our court buildings are a shame and a disgrace, and this 
is the standard. I do not know a single one of them which 
would meet the status of a Court. And this is in Moscow, 
in the capital, where many of them are in condemned 
buildings! I do not even wish to mention the situation 
“abroad,” and people who have been there have seen 
palaces of justice. We have no such thing. Even the 
USSR Supreme Court is no palace. There are approxi- 
mately 5,000 courts in our country. I realize that many 
palaces cannot be built all at once. However, eventually 
we must start! 


Do I mean by this that with such a neglect of Themis’ 
premises efforts to make people believe in her greatness 
and divine wisdom are hopeless? No, no and once again 
no. In the final account, we may be poor but we could be 
proud. To achieve this, we must above all speak of what 
is. Of the sanctity of the law but also of the imperfection 
Ce ee eee eae 
damage which was inflicted on it by the cult of Stalin's 
personality and the legal nihilism which was established 
under Brezhnev. Of legal proceedings as the most reli- 
able democratic way of resolving conflicts but also of the 
distortion of justice through superior instructions. All of 
this is necessary so that the people may truly believe in 
the idea of perestroyka and accept as their own the 
democratization of social and state life (with justice as 
their constitvent part) and not as a gift from the “lead- 
ership.” It is only under those circumstances that one 
could speak of upgrading the standard of legal awareness 
of the people and of every individual. We must convince 
the people that the party and the state are systematically 
guided by the Constitution in all of their actions and on 
all levels. Verdicts of “not guilty” have to appear as well 
as announcements that money had been paid in compen- 
sation for false arrest for the people to believe that there 
is justice... 


We must convince the people (not only through lectures, 
naturally) that there is a law. If the law assumes its 
proper place in the social consciousness the palaces will 
appear as well. For some reason | believe that if, for 
example, only the court and no one else begins to 
consider disputes between a citizen or a cooperative, on 
the one hand, and the Ministry of Finance, the Gosplan 
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person is a worker or a minister, is the only 
reliably eliminate arbitrary decisions 
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The old legislators used to say that what turns gray from 
old age is sacred. However, what turns gray may also be 
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people through his legal representatives. This elim nates 
the gap in the people's legal awareness that * the law is 
the law and the raykom is the raykom,” which triggered 
disbelief in the power of the law. 


To prohibit raykoms from interfering in judicial affairs 
is simple. All that is required is to do this decisively. No 
special theoretical requirements must be met in this case. 
The role and place of the leading force of society in a 
state of law must be defined above all by theory. The 
builder of a legal state must be able to obey the laws in 
order to earn the prerogative of leading. It is this type of 
legal awareness that we should have, albeit if only as our 
objective. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS 
“Kommunist”, 1988. 
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From the ‘Cult of Secrecy’ to an Information 
Culture 
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[Article by Vladimir Arsentyevich Rubanov, department 
head, KGB Scientific Research Institute] 


[Text] 


I. Secrecy in the State's Information Policy 


All over the world there is a growing understanding that 
information is a most important result of social produc- 
tion, a constantly increasing resource for mankind, and 
the most valuable and popular commodity in interna- 
tional trade. Information, and the propaganda which 
relies on it, have become a powerful means of accom- 
plishing the most complicated tasks, including those 
which repeatedly led to armed conflict in the past. The 
trend of information playing an increased role in 
society's life provides grounds for concluding that in the 
present conditions of historical competition, the winner 
will be the socioeconomic system which has a higher 
quality of information, assimilates it more rapidly, and 
uses more of it more effectively to achieve common 
human objectives. 


The restructuring process in Soviet society has brought 
about accelerated development of the information pro- 
cesses. Social relations connected with information are 
increasingly expressing the interests of the broad popular 
masses, the state, the party, social organizations, collec- 
tives, and individual citizens. It is well known that any 
problem assumes a political nature if its solution is 
directly or indirectly connected with the masses’ inter- 
ests and with the functioning and development of the 
institutions of authority. This makes it quite legitimate 
to pose the question of the Soviet state's development 
and pursuit of a purposeful information policy. 
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The attitude which regards information as the subject as 
well as the means of political government is aimed at 
revealing Soviet society's vital need for knowledge and at 
determining the potential of state organs and social 
institutions to satisfy these needs as fully as possible, in 
accordance with the goa's of socialist renewal and devel- 
opment. What is involved therefore is the development 
and structuring of an organizational and legal mecha- 
nism for administering the information processes in the 
country according to a unified system. This mechanism 
must ensure that the factors which hinder the develop- 
ment of glasnost and the accessibility of information to 
society are eliminated; it must intensify progressive 
— *—— in public awareness, create favorable 
conditions for democratization, and actively contribute 
to putting the new political thinking into practice in 
international affairs. 


Politics and the state are corresponding concepts. The 
participation of the state in solving various problems 
presupposes the direct or indirect, actual or assumed use 
of authority and legal and administrative support for 
certain agents of social relations in order to obtain the 
desired political, ideological, economic, and social 
effects. In other words, we have the right to regard state 
means of influencing the information processes in soci- 
ety a most important political condition and legal form 
for developing glasnost and improving the efficiency of 
the use of the country's information potential. Routine 
secrecy measures are the first among these measures. 
Thus, in order to pose and resolve the question of the 
goals, substance, forms, and methods of an information 
policy, it is necessary to turn to the system for protecting 
secrecy as the strongest area of state and lega! mediation 
of social relations in this sphere. 


Glasnost in Questions of Secrecy 


The system for the protection of secrets developed under 
the complex historical conditions, as is known. It was 
born in the period of the “exacerbation of class struggle” 
which was tragic for the Soviet people. It crystallized 
during the Great Patriotic War, and it was consolidated 
in the “cold war” period. After the cosmetic work done 
at the turn of the 1960s to purge the most odious and 
archaic forms whereby the institutica of state and mili- 
tary secrecy was not used for its original purpose but, a 
number of cases, to cover up illegal acts, the system for 
protecting secrecy increasingly fell behind the needs of 
social progress, although it was improved in its own way. 
It — *— contains elements of sluggishness and irrational- 
ity. A certain alienation of the institution of secrecy from 
society led to a situation whereby the principles of its 
organization and operation; its political, military, and 
economic goals; its legal foundations and organizational 
forms; and the proportions between the cost of and 
results of routine secrecy were not only exempt from 
serious and objective critical analysis, but were not even 
discussed in public. 


A discussion of this “nonevent” calls for an initial 
definition of the situation with regard to the role and 
place which routine secrecy operations play n ensuring 
the country’s security and protecting its intellectual 
wealth. A fundamental issue is that of the unconditional 
recognition of the necessity and usefulness of this social 
institution in —E— numerous tasks under con- 
ditions of coexistence by different social systems, eco- 
nomic competition, and scientific-technological rivalry 
between countrier, and the possession of very powerful 
military resources. For the time being, the condition of 
the system of international relations and economic ties, 
as well as the realities of Soviet society's poiitical, legal, 
and information standards “condemn” our society to 
using routine secrecy restrictions, and make them inev- 
itable. The world public, too, has relatively uniform 
views on the right of governments to have state secrets. 
At the same time, it seems to us that there is a need for 
a comprehensive, in-depth study and wide-scale discus- 
sion of the justification for choosing and implementing 
specific political and legal forms of secrecy; of the extent 
to which the system for safeguarding state and military 
secrets is appropriate to the social relations which it 
reflects; of the exactitude with which these forms of 
secrecy are laid down in law; and of the social effective- 
ness of the regime's measures. 


The time has come to draw public attention to this 
traditionally delicate sphere of state activity, because it 
is becoming irrational to say the least, to further avoid 
glasnost in posing and solving the problems of secrecy 
under the presently evolving conditions. To be specific, 
these conditions include circumstances which are obvi- 
ous even to a nonspecialist, such as the lack of full-scale 
legislation on secrecy matters; the alienation from dem- 
ocratic institutions of the mechanism for defining and 
maintaining state secrets, and the unjustified restrictions 
placed on Soviet citizens’ access to information related 
to secrecy and regime's stops. At the same time, there has 
been no constructive official reaction to the increasing 
public need for such information. This is leadi 
exacerbation of the problem and is adversely affecting 
the system for protecting secrets itself, as well as the 
political attitudes of broad population strata. 


Under these conditions, the problem of the information 
which Soviet people have about the state's routine 
secrecy operations is becoming considerably nore acute. 
The extent to which society is informed about the system 
for protecting secrets is connected with the necessity and 
adequacy of democratic control over the defi: ition and 
satisfaction of vitally important state interests, with the 
effectiveness of guarantees of glasnost, and with the 
efficient utilization of the country’s information 
resources. 


Sources and Traditions of the ‘Cult of Secrecy’ 


The general public's ignorance concerning the organiza- 
tional and legal foundations, general and specific goals, 
and legal and technical administrative means of protect- 
ing secrets gives rise to myths and distorted ideas about 











It turns out that a society which has made a historic 
choice in favor of democracy, and which has made it its 


activity to define secrets and ize their protection. 
By indefinitely on draft laws which 
would provide the most ve and democratic guar- 


which the state administrative bodies have 
traditionally solved at their own discretion, without 
society's will being clearly expressed in law. 


Matters are not confined to clashes between legal rules. A 
reverse process which is unfavorable for the formation 
and stabilization of new social relations can also be 
noted: Routine secrecy regulations which are departmen- 
tally restricted and are not laid down by law contribute 
to the reproduction of conservative political views and 
to negative reactions from those who profess the “cult of 
secrecy.” 


‘The General Spirit of Bureaucracy Is Secrecy...’ 


As an attribute of power, the institution of secrecy is a 
kind of indicator of society's political development and 
of the extent to which its social institutions are demo- 
cratic. The organization and operation of the existing 
system for preserving secrets reflects low legal standards, 
dogmatic traditions in government, and disorientation 
in determining political, economic, and social priorities. 
This makes itself felt in legal and organizational imper- 
fections in routine secrecy operations. The yardsticks of 
secrecy are not, however, the passive result of a naturally 
developing sociopolitical process. They are closely 
linked to the position and interests of particular social 
agents in society. K. Marx gave a convincing answer to 
the question: “To whose advantage is this?” “The 
eral spirit of bureaucracy is secrecy and mystery. This 
mystery is preserved by the bureaucracy's hierarchical 
Organization in its own environment, and by its closed 
corporate nature with regard to the outside world. For 
this reason, an open spirit in the state, as well as 
statesmunlike thinking, seems to the to be a 
betrayal of its secrecy.” (K. Marx and F. Engels (“Soch.” 
[Works], vol 1, p 272) 


The condition of the secrecy system thus reflects the 
nature of mutual relations between society and state and 
the democratism of state power. In this context, public 
about the principles, criteria, structure, and 
functions of the secrecy system, and secrecy about the 
legal regulation of procedures which define and preserve 
state secrets assume a significance which goes far beyond 
the bounds of routine measures as such. 


The indecisiveness which state institutions display in 
matters of secrecy issues does not seem to be connected 
with inadequate qualifications on the part of the respon- 
sible officials, or with the low significance and relevance 
of the problem under perestroyka conditions. The reason 
lies in the mechanism of power relationships. Until 
political practice overcomes the tendency for society to 
be subordinated to the state, electoral bodies to the 
apparatus, and labor collectives to the administration, 
the bureaucratic segment of the party, state, and eco- 
nomic apparatus will continue to have an interest in 
uncontrolled routine secrecy measures. Under these con- 
ditions, the secrecy system is not only not being used for 
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its immediate purpose but is a means of alienating power 
from society and promoting the constant reproduction of 
this alienation in politics and economics, and the social 


the press on domestic political issues. Quite paradoxical 
: Inspections of important military installa- 
ign specialists have not only become a reality, 
but are one of the main areas for confidence-building 
between countries and for international and national secu- 
rity, while it is by no means always possible for Soviet 
journalists to visit national economic or sociocultural 
institutions designed to resolve issues which concern the 


This undoubtedly runs counter to the party's course of 

ing glasnost as a condition for the revolutionary 
renewal of society. There is, however, another side to the 
problem. The secret functioning of the power apparatus 
gives rise to the danger that it will turn into an indepen- 
dent and self-sufficient force. ign researchers study- 
ing a similar phenomenon in the West have concluded 
that as the bureaucracy consolidates its position, it 
becomes increasingly autonomous with respect to the 
system's central political leadership. By playing on pub- 
lic ignorance and using departmental barners to dole out 


information in its implementation of activity by the 
authorities, and by claiming a monopoly of knowledge 
under these conditions the apparatus thus acquires a 
decisive role in drafting political decisions and present- 
ing them in a convenient legal form. 


Apart from its direct threats to the normal development 


of the Soviet people's wishes which guide the state's 
activity in protecting secrets in accordance with the 
clearly expressed interests of the citizens themselves. 


Il. Ways of Overcoming Conservatism in Routine 
Secrecy Activity 


All this leads to the conclusion that the forces of inertia 
in the present secrecy system and the social forces 
interested in preserving them, are objectively contribut- 
ing to the transformation of a social institution of vital 
importance to the Soviet state and society into part of 
the mechanism which is the restructuring pro- 
cess. The state is powerful not least by virtue of glasnost 
and open information. Excessive secrecy is a condition 


and sign of deformations in the state, as well 
as of deviation the goals and methods and socialist 
development. 


At his May meeting with leaders of the mass information 
media, M.S. Gorbachev stressed that the main obstruct- 
ing force in the restructuring process is conservatism, 
which must be defeated in the course of restructuring. 
Since authoritarian, bureaucratic distortions of the orga- 
nizational and legal mechanism of routine secrecy activ- 
ity form one of the facets of conservatism, they can be 
eradicated by means of a strategic triad composed of the 
new thinking, democratization, and radical economic 
and political reform. 


Extending the Principle of Equality to National Secrecy 
Systems 


Proceeding from the functional purpose of the secrecy 
system, it would seem logical to start breaking down 
stereotypes with a review of this system's foreign policy 
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sori by departmental j ts and departmen- 
tal disjoi efforts to 


— of military-political problems on a regular 


Routine secrecy activity in our country has recently 
become the focal point for sharp questions addressed to 
us by Western politicians and representatives of the 

ign public. It is obvious that this must not produce a 
knee-jerk political reaction from the Soviet side. Yet one 


i 


the formula of identical secrecy in the military-political, 
military-economic, and military-technological spheres of 
state activity. 


dence-building in international relations and help to 
eliminate asymmetries in the routine secrecy restrictions 
which have developed in different countries. It is our 
conviction that the need for an international legal mech- 
anism which establishes a balance of interests in the area 
of state secrecy will become all the more apparent as 
confidence-building policy begins to acquire specific 
shape. 


for U Routine 
Establishing Responsibility njustified 


International legal restrictions on the development and 
functioning of national secrecy systems are of great 
domestic political significance for they diminish oppor- 
tunities for arbitrarily setting and maintaining routine 
restrictions which conceal departmental interests behind 
vague references to higher state interests. We should 





negation of many rational elements of political, legal, 


raised and to the need to solve it 
to enrich this experience and to the for 
optimal solutions by expanding the area of 
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the Senate Intelligence Committee of the U.S. Congress 
had studied the documents of the Information Security 
Oversight Office, it came to the conclusion that the 
existing system “creates more problems than it solves” 
and that the country “lacks a unified national policy on 
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for the correct definition and legal application means of 
preserving state and other secrets. 


A lack of accountability on the part of state organs and 
institutions, which exceed the bounds of what is neces- 
sary in using the institution of state secrecy, and which 
apply penalties incommensurate with the extent of 


leads it along a path of extensive development where 
asymmetries develop between the formally defined 
secrecy measures and the real requirements of economics 
and scientific-technological progress. Situations are 


fied secrecy must become a most important area in 
information policy. 


restructuring processes: 

implementation of the principle of the division of power, 
and increased control over the routine procedures of 
state authorities. Optimism about bringing secrecy mea- 


created new forms of relationships...the law 
forced to sanction them....” (K. Marx and F. Engels, op. 
cit., vol 3, p 64) 


nomic legislation remain outside the area of legal and 
political attention. The tangible changes at which the 
new legislation is aimed have not yet taken place at base 
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level. It turns out that it is not enough for legislation to 


recognize the potential of a scientific product to be 
realized in a commodity-monetary form. Information 
must be truly possessed and used by the participants in 
production relations. It must be at their disposal, and 
must be subject to economic accountability. Only then 
will material incentives begin to operate in the social 
awareness and practical behavior of participants in eco- 
nomic operations. In turn, they will activate the legal 
incentives which already exist. At the same time, one can 
already see the increasing interest of lawyers and econ- 
omists in the problem of intellectual property in the 
context of economic reform, and of the development of 
new forms of international In this context, 
increasing significance is being assumed by problems of 
secrecy which result from the increased economic inde- 
pendence of state enterprises, the growth of the cooper- 
ative movement, the development of joint enterprises, 
and limiting unjustified interference by state bodies in 
economic activities. The urgent requirements for growth 
in productive forces will ultimately lead to their being 
sanctioned by legal rules. However, in the conditions of 
revolutionary renewal of Soviet society, it is unaccept- 
re en oe oe 

base-level relationships. Political and legal passiveness 
in solving the problems involved in liberating productive 
forces from the production relations wh. . constrain 
them could act as a brake and bring about unforeseeable 
negative consequences both at the base level and in the 


The actual determining and protecting of secrecy is a 
very expensive undertaking. In the United States, for 
example, firms spent $10.7 billion in 1982 and $12.5 
billion in 1983 protecting their scientific and technolog- 
ical information. All in all, up to 20 percent of total 
expenditure on scientific research and experimental 
ee 


The secrecy system thus needs to have the “keepers” of 
secrets economically ac-essed and oriented toward eco- 
nomic interests. The social connection tetween the 
“clients of secrecy” and the enterprises waich ensure 


protecting 
Labor collectives cannot, however, be motivated to be 
economical or to display enterprise and initiative in this 
way. A proprietary and statesmanlike attitude toward 
measures to determine and preserve secrets can only be 
fostered on the basis of positive incentives, on the basis 
of labor collectives’ internal requirements for the protec- 
tion of information, and on the basis of their real 
economic interest. The current situation can be 


described as one in which a secrecy system which has 
become unstable (because of a lack of “economic 
brakes”) is coming up against the reality of economic 


accountability, the development of commodity-mone- 
tary relations, and the rise in enterprises’ independence. 
All this dictates the need to base the restructuring of 
relations with regard to secrecy issues on the require- 
ments of economic expediency. 


In our view, laying the economic foundations of a system 
for defining and preserving secrets must start by bringing 
existing practices into line with the realities of unity end 
heterogencity of all developing forms of socialist owner- 
ship. This means that pluralism of economic structures 
must be embodied in a diversity of models of secrecy 
consistent with the specific ways in which those engaged 
in economic activities hold, use, and handle informa- 
tion. The growth in the independence of state enterprises 
and the rise in cooperation make it expedient to classify 
secrets into state and industrial (those of enterprises). 
This is in accordance with the general trend in develop- 
ment of the relations of socialist ownership, a trend in 
which the consolidation of national economic unity calls 
for the strictest observance of enterprises’ economic 
independence, while the need to intensify the role of the 
common ¢economic center is leading to its restricted 
influence. The transition from directive management to 
the utilization of forms involving contracts and state 
orders gives rise to the urgent need to master these forms 
as means of regulating relations on secrecy issues. 


Therefore, the economic of procedural mea- 
sures in no way reduces the state's role in developing a 
strategy for developing a strategy for the use and devel- 
opment of secrecy as an institution, and does not annul 
its monopoly over state secrets. However, the political 
will of the state bodies which control secrecy procedures 
at enterprises must be implemented in a materially 
accountable form. Society has a right to know the corre- 
lation between the cost of routine secrecy activity and its 
results, and the state has a duty to assess this correlation, 
to direct the secrecy system toward achieving economi- 
cally valid objectives, and to promote the formation of 
new economic relations. 


Optimizing the Conditions of Scientific- Technological 
Progress 


The economic expediency of procedural measures must 
be determined not only by the criteria of the country’s 
major policies and mniitary security, or by comparing 
expenditures and gains, but also by evaluating the quality 
of economic development. As we know, this develop- 
ment expresses itself as the acceleration of scientific and 
technological progress. 

There is a widespread conviction among scientists all 
over the world that the traditional coercive methods of 
preserving information are incapable of protecting the 
main wealth of any country—its ability to invent new 
things. At the same time, state institutions frequently 
protect their knowledge so jealously that they forget 
about the knowledge itself, and all that is left is the 
protection. 
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* Academician R. Sagdeyev regards ill-considered 


stubbornly engaged in the “concealment” of informa- 
tion. Pursuing narrow departmental objectives and hid- 
ing behind the supposed secrecy of their information, 
they thus established a monopoly over it. 


The logic of rivalry in the struggle for scientific leader- 
ship and the prevention of unpaid use of science-inten- 
sive products by unscrupulous competitors demand that 
the exchange of information be regulated and that legal, 
organizational, and technical foundations be laid for the 
protection of inventors’ rights. No careful Western form 
today sets about financing an expensive new develop- 
ment without guarantees of the right of intellectual 
ownership. However, secrecy does not replace the need 
for free circulation of ideas; unless these ideas conflict 
and mutually influence one another, the development of 
science will simply stop. 


The problem of combining national security interests 
with those of ensuring freedom of scientific creativity is 
objectively contradictory. It is extremely difficult to 
assess the degree of risk to national security cither as a 
result of unhindered dissemination of information or of 


routine restrictions. This is related to many circum- 
stances—from the dynamics of state priorities to consid- 
erations of scientists’ personal prestige. The most impor- 
tant point today is, however, that a specific concept for a 
country’s security has not yet been defined. Taking this 
into account, the opinion of many foreign scientists is 
beginning to favor the following approach to resolving 
the contradi development of the structure and 
function of state power: “The risk ensuring from prohi- 
bition of free dissemination of knowledge would be 
much greater for the development of science and ulti- 
mately for national security. Scientists firmly believe in 
the superiority of ‘security through achievement’ over 
‘security through concealment.”” (AVIATION WEEK 
AND SPACE TECHNOLOGY, 8 February 1982) 


However, the proposed general approach does not in 
itself provide optimal solutions in specific situations. 
The problem of combining routine secrecy operations 
with foreign and domestic policy, economics, production 
Organization, and scientific and technological progress is 
exceptionally complicated. It is precisely for this reason 
that the secrecy system cannot be based on the principle 
of isolation from other social institutions and social 
values. In order to remove the objective contradictions 
of routine secrecy activity, they must first be revealed 
(which is impossible without glasnost), and then 
explained, and alternative solutions to the problem must 
be provided (which is impossible without the participa- 
tion of science). For this reason, the formulation of 
promising ways of restructuring the secrecy system calls 
for reliable scientific support and consistent implemen- 
tation of the principle that the political and other deci- 
sions made in this area of social relations should be 
scientific. 


The definition and provision of security for state secrets 
is an important aspect of protecting the vitally important 
interests of the socialist fatherland. The main direction 
of such protection today is, however, the actual process 
of revolutionary renewal of society, not its ossified social 
structures or deformed political institutions. For this 
reason the reliability of the secrecy system should be 
measured by the extent to which it is involved in the 
democratic process and corresponds to the needs of 
economic and political reform. It is precisely this con- 
cept of the protective function of routine secrecy opera- 
tions, as the protection of the restructuring process and 
socialist society from arbitrariness and abuse of power 
when foreign and domestic problems are being solved, 
which must become the basis for political thinking as it 
moves from the “cult of secrecy” to an information 
culture. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS “Pravda”, 
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[Article by Yakov Gri ich Liberman, doctor of 
economic sciences, pr at the Moscow State Cor- 
respondence Pedagogical Institute] 


[Text] “Fer a peried of 15 years, between 197) and 1985, 
the share of the national income used fer consumption 


averaged ne more than slightly ever 73 percent. In the last 
2 years it has increased somewhat. Today, however, the 


The ability to mobilize the material, financial and man- 
power resources, needed in order to ensure a high pace of 
socioeconomic development is the most important 
advantage of the socialist economic management system. 
This however, is not absolute. It exists only 
within the limits defined by objective economic criteria. 
Beyond their range any excessive diverting of social 
resources for purposes of accumulation could result in 


absurdly high level which was inconsistent with the 
country’s possibilities. The consequences were not late in 
arriving. The increased pace of economic growth was 
accompanied by irrecoverable losses of a significant 
share of resources, and a reduced living standard for 


large population groups (the peasantry above all). The 
most important reproduction ratios were disturbed. A 
steady trend toward overaccumulation developed in the 
national economy. 


The extensive expansion of accumulations occurred ini- 
tially under the conditions of a unique abundance of 
other extensive factors: inexpensive manpower (Stalin 
described the country’s manpower as “incalculable™) 


fast exhaustion of the extensive opportunities for eco- 
nomic growth. 


Unfortunately, many theoreticians and practical workers 
are still convinced that increasing the accumulation rates 


“explosion” in the growth rates of the national income. 


The “initial burst” was converted a long time ago from a 
one-time occurrence to something permanent, and from 


The concept of the need to divide the growth of the 
national income into accumulation and consumption in 








increased capital intensiveness a new and even higher 
increase in accumulation is needed, which once again 
stimulates increased capital intensiveness, and so on. It 
is precisely this that is ignored in the concepts concern- 
ing the linear correlation between the rates of economic 
growth and accumulation. 


Capital returns are rarely steady. Inevitably, relying on a 
single factor (rate of accumulation) results in a negative 
impact of the factor not taken into consideration (capital 
returns). The actual dependence of the growth rates on 
accumulation rates ‘in an interval of several medium- 
length periods) is graphically presented not as a straight 


line but as a rising convex curve. 


The tip of the convex curve, its highest point, is consis- 
tent with the maximally attainable rate (i.c., not a 
multiple but a single value), characterizing the 
“threshold” of accumulations, which separates the curve 
into two uneven parts: ascending (left) and descending 
(right) branches. Along the left branch capital returns 
grow although, it is true, at a diminishing rate, whereas 
on the right they decline at a faster rate. Up to the 
“threshold” (inclusive) the accumulation plays a positive 
role; above the “threshold” it becomes a negative factor 
of economic growth. Not only below but even above the 
“threshold” point, the growth rate declines (compared 
with the maximally possible value). 


Above the “threshold” of accumulations, the economic 


growth rates systematically go through the same values 
as below the “threshold,” but only in the reverse order- 


not “upwards,” but “downwards.” For that reason, the 
same growth rate (other than the maximal) can be 
achieved with different absolute volumes of accumula- 
tion, not only excessively high (above the “threshold”) 
but also with much lower volumes. The difference 
between such volumes is what indicates the absolute 
value of overaccumulations: the size of the surplus of net 
investments. 


The simple truth that “the higher the rate, the higher the 
pace” is valid for as long as the accumulation is lower 
than or equal to the “threshold” value; if it is higher, the 
opposite rule prevails: “the higher the rate the lower the 
pace.” 


This is related to the fact that at each given moment the 
set of efficient options of capital investments is limited. 
It depends on the existing level of the equipment and 
production technology, capital construction capacities, 
and so on. The fast growth of net investments allows us 
to increase accumulations at the expense of increasingly 
capital intensive (i.c., less efficient) options. As a result, 
capital returns drop. An increasing surplus of accumula- 
tions develops, which is absorbed by increased capital 
intensiveness and yields no results whatsoever. 


The chronic scarcity of available goods compared to the 
artificially inflated investment demand reflects the sick- 
ness of monetary circulation. The overaccumulation 
itself, however, is a puwerful inflationary factor. An 
excessive rate of accumulation restrains the growth of 
individual consumption, increases the gap between 
money and commodities on the consumer market and 
lowers the efficiency of incentives to increase output and 
make it more efficient (wages grow more slowly and, 
furthermore, this such is not secured with commodities). 
The connection between labor and the material well- 
being of the working people is disturbed. 


Surplus investments become frozen in unfinished construc- 


curements based on allocations), and so on. It is precisely 
under circumstances of overaccumulation and the sway of 
departmental interests that even the most stupid and 


The threshold values of accumulations are not eternal. 
Their dynamics is determined by scientific and technical 
progress. Therefore, in the long range, the declining 
return on increasing capital investments is not an abso- 
lute law. The growth of technological production stan- 
dards leads to alternating or changing thresholds. This 
process is characterized by its cyclical nature: with a 
given technological level the growth curve, reaching the 
threshold, begins to drop; however, the transition to a 
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to another (by virtue of the uneven nature of scien- 
ific and technical progress). 
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on this way. 
overstress in the national economy, hinders the orienta- 
tion of the economy toward increased capital returns and 
enhancement of technological j 


The high growth rates of accepted statistical aggregates 
largely reflect nothing but the dynamics of 
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imits the possibilities of the growth of consumption and 
tive and hinders reaching the target. 


~vould be pertinent to recall the slogan of “three years of 
stubborn toil and 10,000 years of happy li 


later.” “Abundance” is not a condition which can be 
reached once and for all but a system of daily economic 


Having become a daily event, the promised “future 
well-being” turns into a myth, without the characteristics 
of any of the merits of this literary genre. In the same way 
that initial short bursts of accumulation threa ‘en to turn 


The practicing of an active social policy, strengthening 
the social trend of the economy, and a turn to consump- 
tion requirements demand a reorientation of the policy 
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of accumulations. We must substantially raise the con- 
sumption rate (the first step in securing a proper living 
standard and ensuring the fuller satisfaction of current 
needs) and show no fear at any sharp drop in accumula- 
tion rates, for the stereotypes of its “steady” level and, 
even more so, of “steady” growth notwithstanding, the 
ups and downs of accumulation rates are a normal 
phenomenon, providing that such fluctuations are har- 
monized with the production-technical cycles and coor- 
dinated with the specific situation. Today, when overac- 
cumulation can hinder perestroyka the need to eliminate 
it becomes urgent. 


Footnote 


1. The accumulation rate is characterized by the share of 
the national income used for accumulation purposes. 
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{Article by Viadimir Kadulin] 


[Text] It was only yesterday that we boasted that, com- 
pared with 1985, in 1988 the total number of copies of 
periodicals had increased by 62.4 million, thus indicat- 
ing an annual increase in excess of 20 million. With full 
justification we linked this growth to perestroyka and the 
enhancement of the masses and, naturally, the increased 
combativeness of a rather significant number of central 
and local newspapers and journals, properly considering 
this as an unquestionable accomplishment of glasnost. 
We saw its strengthening also in the possibilities which 
were provided to anyone last year freely to subscribe to 
any periodical other than four journals. 


Such free subscription enabled us to bring to light the 
real and virtually undistorted social evaluation of the 
work standards of a given periodical and the extent to 
which it satisfied the increased requirements of the 
readers. For example, in Leninskiy Rayon, in Moscow, 
where the editorial premises of KOMMUNIST are 
located, subscription to newspapers showed a 5-percent 
increase between 1987 and 1988. The number of sub- 
scribers to IZVESTIYA increased by 14 percent and of 
SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA, by 2 percent; meanwhile the 
KRASNAYA ZVEZDA, TRUD and KOM- 
SOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA lost some of their regular 
readership. This year's subscription to the weekly 
ARGUMENTY I FAKTY in the rayon was 256 percent 
higher compared to the previous year, meanwhile, sub- 
scriptions to the journal! MOLODOY KOMMUNIST 
did not attain even the 60 percent level. However 
depressing it may be to write about it, the majority of our 
party journals lost a tangible number o/ subscribers. 


Unquestionably, if conditions governing subscriptions 
for next year remain the same, the specific and impartial 
criticism of readers, free in making a choice and dissat- 
isfied with a given publication for whatever reason, as 
well as the equally economically tangible support of the 
newspapers and journals they deem most valuable, will 
continue efficiently to work for perestroyka and glasnost. 
Unfortunately, the freedom of the readers’ choice proved 
to be substantially curtailed. 


On 20 July last, the USSR minister of communications 
issued an order which stipulated that subscription to 
more than 40 newspapers and journals should remain 
within the stipulated volumes and that the other publi- 
cations should not exceed the level of subscriber copics 
— republic and the city of Moscow as of | January 
1988. 


Today that same Leninskiy Party Raykom as, in fact, the 
other rayon committees in the capital and, to be precise, 
throughout the country, have run into substantially more 
trouble. How else could it be, for the characteristics of 
the present subscription campaign could lead anyone 
into an impasse. For example, the heads of the party 
organization of the APN would telephone their own 
raykom: What to do if only several dozen copies of 
newspapers and journals, which are needed on a daily or 
even hourly basis for their work, have been allocated for 
this entire huge collective of the news agency? The same 
question worries the thousands-strong collectives of 
Metrostroy, Moscow University and very small collec- 
tives, as well as private citizens in the rayon. 


Reasons for such concern are numerous. Next year, for 
example, the number of subscribers to the journals 
ZVEZDA and INOSTRANNAYA LITERATURA will 
be reduced by one-half, the number of subscribers to 
LITERATURNAYA GAZETA will be down two-thirds. 
The number of subscribers to the newspaper SOVETS. 
KIY SPORT has been reduced by nearly 2,000 copies in 
the rayon in which the sports stadium imeni V.1. Lenin 
and a variety of sports organizations are located. Despite 
all efforts, it is impossible to fully understand the reasons 
for changes in the amount of subscriptions for one 
publication or another. As long years of experience of 
our economy, burdened by shortages, can confirm, any 
sort of limitation has its own logic, not free from 
administrative or other vagaries. 


By virtue of the oddities of such a logic, subscriptions to 
the most popular publications, those which have earned 
a firm reputation among subscribers as active fighters for 
perestroyka, have been subject to restrictions. We are as 
yet only in the stage of preparations for converting to 
wholesale trade in means of production, having rejected 
the rationing system for the allocation of resources. As 
long as it exists, however, it encourages stockpiling of 
such resources for future use, thus withdrawing them 
from national economic circulation for long periods of 
time. Naturally, in this respect newsprint, which is in 
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extremely short supply, is no exception. Printing facili- 
ties as well have a precise departmental limit. Under- 


anything which greater 
demand. This is clearly confirmed by the 20 July order of 
the Ministry of Communications. 


nity life and the law, is all too well known to be worth any 
particular emphasis. The more so since the scarcity of 
ee ene 
Therefore, restricting the size of publications, which 
cially remains on the previous level, has actually drasti- 
cally worsened the situation of subscribers. 


averages some 7 copies of different publications. This 
situation, however, does not offer anyone the pleasing 
prospect of being able to subscribe next year to any one 
of the publications he may like and the regular familiar- 
ity with which is, to many people, a professional require- 


of a free subscription, is something entirely different 
from a restricted edition, even though the number of 
copies may remain the same in cither case. We could be 
pleased for the sake of the personnel in the communica- 
tions departments. Processing and delivering to sub- 


in 
new subscription procedure, it appeared as the 
decision to increase sales of individual copies been 
abandoned. Had our people become unaccustomed to 
long-waiting lines? Naturally, however, it is not a cer- 
tainty that if you stand in line at the Soyuzpechat 
newsstand you should be able to purchase your desired 
portion of spiritual food, for at newsstands 
met 50 percent for the central press and 35 
journals. Subscribing for scarce publications by 
resources, recommended by some senior personnel of 
Ministry of Communications, is as inaccessible today 
are individual subscriptions. It is also possible, 
Soyuzpechat personnel who seem to care 
needs advise us, to put down one’s name for 
periodicals in one of the 326,000 libraries in the coun 
In fact, there are many solutions. All one needs is, 
to arm oneself with patience for years on end. 
Finally, the fact that most of the copies allocated for 
subscribers go to labor collectives should be some kind of 
consolation for subscribers who have been unlucky with 
the local communications departments. This would 
ensure, we are being assured, greater social justice. This 
may be so, to the extent granted by Her Majesty Luck, in 
winning the lottery, the desired publication, naturally, by 
those who are most worthy and most needy. However, 
ceilings have not been set even for labor collectives at 
least on the level of last year’s number of subscriptions. 


The assessment given by the broad public to the proce- 
dure of the present subscription ign is not simply 
negative. It is even worse than the that of the situation in 
the relatively recent past which, as remembered by 
everyone, was of a clearly manifested political nature. 
Should this amaze us? Guided by the interests of social- 
ism and perestroyka, the 19th All-Union CPSU Confer- 
ence deemed the further development of glasnost, one of 
the basic principles of which is the inalienable right of 
every citizen to obtain full and reliable information on 
any problem of social life, a most important political 
task. The press and perestroyka are today inseparable 
concepts. One can understand those who, in the letters 
they sent today to all possible addresses, including 
KOMMUNIST, consider, with rare unanimity, subscrip- 
tion limitations a real restriction of the right of the 
citizen to obtain information of interest to him, and an 
effort on the part of opponents of perestroyka to hold 
back the development of glasnost. 


— 


3 


We should not present matters as though there exists 
some kind of “anti-glasnost conspiracy.” The essence of 
the matter lies elsewhere: in the fact that the selected 
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option for solving the “paper” problem also turned out 
to be a “paper,” a technocratic one. It clearly failed to 
consider the political aspect of the matter. I can antici- 
pate objections: naturally, the existing situation is dis- 
tressing but cannot be ignored. One must deal with the 
real situation as it is, for politics, including that of the 
size of editions, is the art of the possible. Were all 
possibilities of satisfying the increased demand for news- 
and journals, which actively participate in shap- 
ng and explaining the so greatly needed cause of pere- 
in the ideology of renovation, used? It would be 
possible to answer this question in the affirmative 

with suitable frmness. 


Discussions on this unfortunate scarcity of paper and 
printing facilities have been going on for decades. We do 
not have to go far into the past to find the origins, the 
reasons for such a striking neglect shown toward the 
most important industrial sectors, the development of 
which greatly determines the level of civilization of a 
country and the culture of its people. But why is it that in 
the middle of the 12th 5-year period, during the time of 
perestroyka, do we not hear that in the cellulose-paper 
and printing industries the situation has somewhat tan- 
ibly changed for the better? The time has been too short 
major structural changes in our national economy 
and for ensuring the accelerated of sectors, the 
contribution of which to the spiritual and intellectual 
renovation of society is as great as it is economically 
profitable? But let us also take into consideration in our 
thoughts the dispiriting fact that a country with tremen- 
dous natural resources and a huge scientific and produc- 
tion potential is producing no more than 30 kilograms of 
paper per capita, compared with slightly under 300 
kilograms in the United States, and that despite this, 
capital investments in the paper manufacturing industry 
are being reduced from one 5-year period to another. 


Why is it that under the conditions of paper hunger 
inadmissibly little is being done to reduce so-called 
technological and al! other waste of this now priceless 
raw material? We speak of the development of glasnost 
and the taming of paper shuffling and of the avalanche of 
document turnover. Meanwhile, the Goskomizdat com- 
plains, 133,000 tons of paper in extremely short supply 
have been appropriated this year for so-called accompa- 
nying documentation of ministries and departments. 
Was there not, here as well, a real possibility of effec- 
tively supporting periodicals which are so intensively 
read today, by reducing all sorts of “incoming” and 
“outgoing” and totally unread reports and references? 


Furthermore, how to reconcile complaints of paper scar- 
city, which set our teeth on edge, and printing presses 
exhausted by their unbearable load, with the customary 
sight of shelves in bookstores and libraries where publi- 
cations nobody wants have been gathering dust for 
years? Under such circumstances, would it not be justi- 
fiable to engage in an efficient maneuvering of paper 
resources and printing capacities in favor of extensively 
read newspapers and journals, perhaps by reducing the 


publication of entire books, including collected 
which are not in particular demand? Such 


temporary, a tactical nature. Global trends in the devel- 
opment of publishing have led to the fact that the share 
of periodicals is increasing tangibly in the overall volume 
of printed matter. 


The leading book and journal publishers in the country 
are literally gasping as a result of paper hunger and the 
lack of modern presses. Meanwhile, we have innumera- 
ble departments and organizations engaged in tempestu- 
ous publishing activities and obtaining for such by no 
means — ly necessary purposes approximately 
130,000 tons of paper annually. The nature of the 
overwhelming majority of sectorial journals largely took 
shape during the period of the country's industrializa- 
tion and has experienced no substantial changes since 
that time. Goskomizdat suggested that the publication of 
a number of sectorial journals and other publications not 
in demand be stopped and that publishing activities of 
ministries and departments be streamlined. These sug- 

ions, however, were met by the latter not very 
avorably and, in the final account, vanished in the 
endless sea of consultations and coordinations. 


Would any self-respecting department willingly abandon 
today its own publications, although they may not be 
enjoying any demand? We shall not be able to deal with 
departmental ambitions which are costly to society, with 
persuasion, anymore than we could put an end to man- 
dating subscription to departmental publications. 


aff 


It is only the free marketing of printed matter, unre- 
strained by “ceilings” or other administrative-pressure 
measures that would help us to achieve a balance, which 
is so needed by perestroyka, between demand for such 
goods and supply. It is fully possible that it is precisely by 
abandoning subscription ceilings for newspapers and 
journals and the practice of mandatory distribution of 
unpopular publications, that we could find the main 
reserves for saving on newsprint and printing facilities, 
which are in such short supply now and, perhaps, also 
possibilities of expanding glasnost. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS 
“Kommunist™, 1988. 
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The Pensioner Is Not a Sponger on Society 
18020001f Moscow KOMMUNIST in Russian No 13, 


Sep 88 (signed to press 25 Aug 88) pp 45-51 


[Interview granted to M. Krans by Anatoliy Georgiye- 
vich Solovyev, deputy chief, USSR State Committee for 
Labor Social Insurance Administration, honored lawyer 
of the RSFSR] 


[Text] The new law on pensions is being drafied. As to 
when and how it will see the light and the changes it will 
make in the pension insurance of citizens, for the time 
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being we know little. The expectation of innovations 
affects not nearly 60 million ioners. Experience 
has convi we that pansion poley efits all wasting 
people. The working man can rest confident that the 
quality of his labor today will influence the way he will be 
secured tomorrow. The conscientious worker should, even 

his retirement, find himself in better conditions than 
those who dissembled and were lazy. He would like, with 
such a transition, not to have to drastically change his 


customary way of life. All of this influences his attitude 
toward his job. 


Today we are concerned by the correlation between pen- 


little, and rising prices and the fact 
that the firm “ceiling” which has been set as jar as the 


amount of pensions are concerned, despite an overall 


viewpoint of the overall socioeco- 


nomic perestroyka, which proceeds from the 
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whole, we do not appear in a bad light at all. It is true, 
however, that there are other objective indicators as well, 
which must be taken into consideration. By this | mean, 
above all, the correlation between social security expen- 
ditures and national income. In our country they account 
for more than 11 percent and three-quarters of such 
funds are spent on pensions. In the United States the 


situation is approximately similar. In Western Europe, 
however, expenditures for social needs are significantly 
higher, in the range of 20 percent or more; they are about 
15 percent in Czechoslovakia and in the other European 
socialist countries they may be somewhat lower but 
nonetheless they are higher than in the USSR. 
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[Answer] You see, the well-being which I mentioned is 
relative. We are comparing amounts of pensions and 
wages. The latter, however, are different from the Amer- 
ican or the Western European, and the comparison is not 
in our favor. For that reason, in terms of absolute 
amount our pensions are unsatisfactory. For the time 
being they cannot ensure a worthy living standard to all 
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obsolete and, as a whole, considerably behind present- 
day requirements, is a different matter. 


As to the attitude of viewing pensioncrs as spongers, in 


which, like the national income as a whole, are created 
by those who are working today. However, we must bear 
in mind that it was precisely the labor veterans, who 
dedicated their forces and knowledge to society, that 
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contributed to the accumulation of the national wealth 
and created conditions for subsequent generations to be 
able fruitfully to work and live. Therefore, they have 
—1* they are rightfully entitled to material support 


[Answer] Perestroyka in pensions is determined by a 
number of reasons. Negative phenomena and trends 
began to accumulate in the course of the enactment of 
the latest Law on State Pensions of 1956 and, perhaps, to 
a lesser extent, the 1964 Law on Pensions and Aid to 
Kolkhoz Members. How were they manifested? Above 
all, precisely the fact that with every passing year the 
correlation between pensions and wages worsened: in the 
a Tt period” a pension was 62-63 percent of the 
wage. Furthermore, the connection between pension 
payments and labor contribution proved to be quite 
inadequate, above all because of the upper limit to 
pensions which was set. 


Indeed, the 120-ruble “ceiling” which was initially set 
exceeded the average wage level by a factor of 1.6. Today 
this maximum (ignoring some corrections which affected 
relatively few categories of working people) remains 
virtually unchanged. Meanwhile, over the past 30 years 
average wages have almost tripled while minimal pen- 
sions have increased by a factor of 1.7, as a result of 
which equalization trends were clearly noted. Fre- 
quently, highly skilled and unskilled workers, people 
who had dedicated their entire strength and capabilities 
to society, and those who worked indiffer. 1tly found 
themselves in an actually identical situation. Obviously, 
this does not inspire the desire to work better. 


[Question] Was it the 1956 law which laid the founda- 
tions for equalization? 


[Answer] Yes. Objectively, it was the stipulations of this 
legislation that determined this trend. This is not only a 
matter of a pension “ceiling.” The pension rate itself was 
structured on the following principle: the higher the 
earnings, the lower the percentage rate. Whereas initially 
in the case of low carnings it ranged between 75 and 100 
percent, as carnings increased, they gradually fell into a 
lower rate—50 percent. If this trend is maintained, by 
the end of the present 5-year period the majority of the 
people will end up receiving equal pensions. 


This is one of the reasons for the need for reform. The 
other, a no less important one, is that we have in our 
country two parallel pension systems: for the kolkhoz 
members and for the other categories of working people. 
There are substantial disparities between the two. Today 
they are totally unjustified from the positions of social 
justice and the possibilities of society, based on the level 
of its economic development. 
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ber 1986 resolution, the Politburo merely set the assign- 
ment of drafting it and set its main objectives and trends. 
No specific deadlines were set. 


Why would it be impossible to enact the new legislation 
this year or even in 1990? If we truly want it to be not 
only different in terms of form and purely legal aspects, 
but also to be based on real economic and social grounds, 
we need substantial funds. All resources for the current 
5-yeer period have already been allocated. For that 
reason such a law could be enacted only starting with the 


What has already been accomplished? A concept has 
been developed which includes the basic parameters of 
the future legislation. Its initial draft was rejected by the 
Council of Ministers. The point is that we submitted a 
single concept whereas we had been given the assignment 
of presenting several options and take various view- 
points into consideration, something which we did later. 


[Answer] Officially, the formulation of this legislation 
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the entire In fact, however, the number of 
authors is m , and that “narrow circle” which 
your reader writes is considerably wider than she 
may imagine. 


’ compared 


collectives and organized a series of work meetings with 
and economic authorities, public 
Organizations and scientific collectives involved, one 


up task forces to work on the various aspects of the 
reform, which included scientists and practical workers. 
In general, let me say that a great deal of work has been 
done, discussions were frank and extensive and, above 


future . 

should be lifted , others call for preserving it. 
Nor is there unity of views as to what precisely should 
the upper limit be. — tdi mae nen yey 


should be consistent with the level of the average wage 
while their opponents argue that it is necessary to limit 
the range between a maximal and minimal pension. 


Foreign experience offers differing options. In many 
countries there is no maximum but the rates themselves 
set the conditions which make excessively high pensions 
impossible. This is achieved in a variety of ways: in some 
cases, the amount of earnings on the basis of which a 
pension is computed is limited; in another, it is only that 
portion of the wage on the basis of which contributions 
are made that is considered. It is difficult to say as of now 
what decision would be the most rational. 


The ideas which were submitted to the USSR Council of 
Ministers after further work offered two choices. The 
first calls for setting a maximal amount based on the 
level of the average wage and make it flexible, so that as 
the wages increase, it could be reviewed cach 5 years. 
The second option is to have no ceiling but to set up a 
regressive scale and, in computing pensions, after the 
“critical” amount, to add to the base rate not | percent 
but somewhat less per cach year of work. Possibly, in the 
course of the discussions, a third option may be adopted. 


[Question] In your view, is there not in the area of social 
security and, . pensions, a contradiction 
between the requirements of social justice and economic 
expediency? 


[Answer] I believe that in this case we must speak of 
artificially created contradictions or the possibility of 
creating them. Let us say that in the course of the 
piety a — tay favor of making this 

I would say excessively so. This kind of 
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public production would, in some cases, carn less than 
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example, if a minimal wage satisfies nominally 75 per- 
cent of a person's needs we cannot set as our task the 100 
percent satisfaction of such needs through the pension. 
In formulating the draft law, we precisely proceeded 
from a consideration of consumer budgets: minimal, 
adequate and sufficient. 


As to minimal pensions, most participants in the discus- 
sion tend to agree that they should not be fixed, as has 
been the case so far, but flexible. The concept stipulates 
that the minimal pension should be 75 to 85 percent of 
minimal carnings. 








[Answer] It was considered until recently that there is no 
inflation in our country, that prices are stable, for which 
reason it was claimed that there were simply no reasons 
to introduce in our system such a mechanism. Nonethe- 
less, there has always been a relative reduction in pen- 
sions. One of the reasons for this, in addition to changes 
in the price index, was that wages rose, and retiring labor 
veterans received a higher pension than their predeces- 
sors. That is why, starting with 1985, pensions were 
raised by 10 percent of carnings on which they were 
based, and by 2 percent for cach subsequent 2 years. 


In the law as well we intend to preserve this 
mechanism. It will ensure bringing the amount of pen- 
sions paid over a long period of time closer to the level of 
the new pensions. As to the price reform, in our view, 
corrections of the legislative standards could be ensured 
through supplements. This means that the amount of 
supplements will be based on changes in the price index. 
For example, if the cost of goods increases by an average 
of 30 rubles it is precisely that amount that will be added 
to the budget of every pensioner. 


[Question] Was the question of pensioning age discussed? 


[Answer]Yes, this question as well was discussed. How- 
ever, few people spoke out in favor of raising retirement 
. The point is that pension legislation most directly 
labor resources. If you change the working period 

in human life, resources either increase or decrease. 
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right to work and receive a pension 
not conflicts with the idea of social justice? 


[Answer] Let us look at this problem from a different 
viewpoint. Generally speaking, to what extent is receiv- 
ing a pension while working justified? It would be 
difficult to provide a simple answer. Personally, how- 


In frequent cases we turn the pension also into an 
instrument for the redistribution of manpower. We use it 
not only to support the population which cannot work 
but also to involve in production or retain in it people 
who are full of strength and energy. What is the eco- 
nomic return? In my assessments with which, in truth, 
not everyone agrees, more than 10 billion rubles are 
being spent in our country for such purposes and the 
returns are approximately half that amount. The reason 
for such a disproportion is, above all, the fact that most 
veterans would have continued to work anyway, even 
had they been receiving no pension. 


Why, nonetheless, did the state take such an economi- 
cally unjustified step? A scarcity of manpower in some 











working or else to take less prestigious or less attractive 
jobs. In other words, for the sake of the ic interest 
the state deliberately makes certain and funds 


Another solution would not be excluded as well. The 
need to make use of the work of pensioners is based on 
the specific conditions of a given area and 

line. For that reason, views have been expressed to the 
effect that the ways and means of material incentive 


the pensions of those who can no longer work. 


At the present time, on the basis of the stipulations of the 
developed concept, a first option for the new law has 
been drafted. Now the government must consider it. In 

ing this talk let us note that the discussion of the 


arations for the forthcoming nationwide discussion. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS “Pravda”, 
“Kommunist”, 1988. 
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[Continued publication of responses to the talk with 
Academicians B.N. Laskorin and V.A. Tikhonov: “New 
Approaches to the Solution of the Country's Water 
Problems,” initiated in issue No 12 of this journal] 


[Text] | have frequently criticized in the press the 
Minvodkhoz and, sometimes, also Minenergo which, | 


am confident of this, in an long series of quite important 
cases have caused our national economy irreparable 
harm, promoting the extensive way of development, 
which promises our ruination and playing the role of an 
outsider in global technical progress. 

my articles, like innumerable other publica- 
tions of this kind, have not triggered the proper action, I 
do not deem possible to remain aside of a discussion 


which, again and again, breaks out in the pages of your 
journal. 


Let me begin by repeating some questions and facts | 
= written about earlier but without which we cannot 


And so, who is responsible for the state crime committed 
in Karakalpakiya where, as a result of reclamation 
“improvements” of the land, the land turned out sali- 
nized and swamped; essentially, this is the death of the 
population, which is falling prey to diseases, and chil- 
dren are born with defects, a damage comparable only to 
the damage caused by the Chernobyl accident. 


Why is it that so far the collector for effluent waters has 
not been built in the Aral, although it is so greatly 
necessary and was planned such a long time ago? For the 
past few years the Aral has been draining in the Sary- 
kamysh Depression. And all of this is occurring while 
that same Minvodkhoz is still calling for transferring the 
waters of the Ob to the Aral, over a distance of 2,500 
kilometers, in order to save the Aral Sea. 


Who is responsible for misrepresenting and falsifying the 
forecast on the steady decline in the level of the 
Caspian Sea, the concept which became the foundation 
of the “project of the century,” i.e., the plan of transfer- 
ring some of the stock of the northern rivers to the south? 
The fact that there had been a falsification was con- 
firmed by three departments of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and by the Caspian Sea itself, for even while 
this pseudoprognosis was being drafted, its level was 
rising quite rapidly, threatening many coastal installa- 
tions. 


Who is responsible for the “unpromising” plans of the 
Minvodkhoz, which it promotes very energetically at the 
start and subsequently itself writes off every year after 
they have cost hundreds of millions of rubles? 


Who is responsible for the comprehensive initiation of 
the construction of hydroelectric plants and huge trans- 
fer canals on the basis of plans which have still not been 
completely approved in accordance with stipulated pro- 
cedures, such as the Katun GES project? 


Does this not apply also to the Turuknan GES, the 
Volga-Chogray Canal and the second Volga-Don Canal 
about which specialists are saying to this day that it is 
totally unnecessary, for its functions could be entirely 
performed by the already existing canal network? 
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Who is responsible for blocking the Kara-Bogaz with a 
thick dike, as a result of which already now losses have 
reached half a billion rubles and in the future, as esti- 
mated by scientists, will exceed many billion? 


Who is responsible for the fact that Gidroproyekt par- 
ticipated in designing the Chernobyl Nuclear Power 
Plant and the fact that many hydroengineering techni- 
cians were employed in running the plant without any 
understanding of what this involved? 


Who is responsible for designing and building the Lenin- 
grad Dike and for dozens of “long-construction” recla- 
mation projects? 


Why are we building the type of irrigation systems, the 
recovery time for which is estimated at more than 100 
years’ 


Why is it that, having invested 130 billion rubles in land 
reclamation over a period of 20 years (one-third of all 
capital investments in agriculture), as it were we failed to 
obtain any substantial increase in crop yields? 


As long as we have no answers to those “who?” and 
“why?” we shall not make any progress. We shall remain 
in a condition of only partially civilized state which lacks 
the necessary juridical, economic and moral rules and 
foundations which would enable us objectively to assess 
our Own projects and long-term plans. 


It would be stupid to den’ the importance of reclamation 
in general (however, this s precisely what my opponents 
are trying to ascribe to me). But it is not I who has 
compromised reciamation but those who bear responsi- 
bility for such things, which should be classified more as 
state crimes than blunders. 


That is precisely the way I estimate the state of affairs, 
SE Ran Galas aoe Gokeee eae eee 


Yes, such 
is the rule, there is nothing ohne in it. However, 
should results turn out to be unexpected and opposite to 
what was expected it is a crime, particularly when it 1s a 
question of technical planning, for technology is by 
nature a precise science, a precise prediction, and not a 


which, unable to build a wind-powered engine, we string 
a power cable to each cattle farm from hydroelectric 
power plants generating 2 million kilowatts? 


The reason is that no single department finds it profit- 
able to deal with “minor” mechanization and “minor” 
power generating. For it is only in the case of construc- 
tion projects worth billions of rubles that the department 
would also obtain billions of rubles of allocations out of 
the state budget (the people’s pocket), a personnel of 
millions of people and, obviously, deputy seats in the 
Supreme Soviet and membership in the CPSU Central 
Committee. 


The reason is that entire generations in our country were 
raised in the spirit of the “great construction projects of 
communism.” These great construction projects were 
planned and built through the manpower of camp 
inmates. This manpower had to be used somehow, it was 
an unskilled mass labor force. So, the great leader drew 
up the map of “his” country: a great canal must be built, 
great hydroelectric power plants must be built, such as 
the Tsimlyan, Kakhovka and Novosibirsk, here, here, 
here and here. We must nonetheless say that such 
“projects” were by no means always senseless. The point, 
however, is also that they raised entire generations of 
engineers and administrators in the spirit of gigantoma- 
nia, in the spirit of “the more grandiose, the better,” and 
of neglect of the real needs of the people and the national 
economy. 


Those times are past, but the method applied then has 
remained, the method of supermaximal utilization of 
natural and demographic resources, inherent ia our time 
not even in the Asian but, above all, the colonial-African 
way of development. It is this road and this development 


option that we are promoting and continuing to imple- 
ment, if not in all but in many of the national economic 
sectors involving the use of nature. We have created also 
a corresponding school—inflexible, inventive, self-con- 
fident and faulty—which, in accordance with its own 
laws is continuing to plan our immediate and not so 
immediate future in the same direction. It scorns alter- 
nate sources of energy and “wateriess” reclamation, for 


they do not include huge projects. 


These days the Gosplan is considering a system for the 
comprehensive utilization and preservation of water 
resources for the period until the year 2005, submitted 
by the Minvodkhoz. 


How does this take place? Let us begin with the fact that 
the main role here is played by those same “transferors,” 
whose project had to be blocked by the government with 
a special resolution. Now, however, they are doing 
everything possible and impossible to go back, at all 
costs, to the “transfer.” This trend is inspired by Com- 
rade P.A. Polad-zade, first deputy minister of reclama- 
tion and water resources, and the . \ief engineer of the 
project, Comrade L.I. Polad-zade, who claim that by the 
year 2005 water consumption in the country will reach 
100 cubic kilometers per year (an increase of 25-30 
percent) at a time when, although by no means stream- 
lined, the trend toward reduced water utilization is 
nonetheless obvious: between 1980 and 1986 the use of 
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fresh water has been reduced annually by 18 cubic 
kilometers. The same trend is characteristic of world- 
wide practices in water utilization, resulting from the 
application of new industrial technology, water recircu- 
lation systems and more advanced irrigation methods. 


How can one ignore this already quite clear and progres- 
sive trend toward reduced water consumption? 


Here is the way this is done: Comrades P.A. and L.I. 
Polad-zade take as a starting point not the year 1985 or 
986, but the year 1990, which is still not here, and they 
“assign” to it the opposite trend, a trend which suits 
them: the trend that water consumption will increase, 
somewhat but by 25-30 percent over the next 15 


= op 


It is thus that they reach the figure of 100 cubic kilome- 
ters of increase, and it is thus that they support their 


Taking into consideration the losses which have already 
been caused to the national economy in terms of water 
resources, and for which we shall be paying for many 
many years to come, such extortion becomes even 
greater. Already now, it substantially exceeds expendi- 
tures for aid for temporary disability, for example. 


From the very first, the expert evaluation of the Gospian 
determined that the project calls for an excess use of 25 
cubic kilometers for industry and 40 cubic kilometers for 


The explanation given for this is the incredible Min- 
vodkhoz “error,” which is quite simple, and let me 
repeat it: the higher the anticipated amount of water 
consumption becomes, the more funds will the Min- 
vodkhoz obtain from the state budget. At this point the 
figure of 130 billion spent over 20 years becomes petty. 


Adding to this the fact that no ecological and, essentially, 
economic substantiation is added in such projects, the 
picture which emerges becomes even more striking. 
This is no accident. It is a method, it is a procedure of 
ministerial activities. 


We must also bear in mind the fact that in frequent cases 
expert evaluations of such huge projects and plans turn 
into a farce: the planners themselves determine who will 
and who will not participate in the expert commissions, 
what problems they will deal with and what problems 


will be ignored, and should an eS ee 
unsubstantiated, its creators would say: we disagree 
nothing of the sort, our offspring is impeccable! This is as 
et ely sagged cakes | gy cuaeadegel nn 
— you know nothing, I know more than 


for all indicators, as thoroughly as possible. In this case, 
however, this was not done. Heh baa number of souebe 
this lack of order is much to their liking. 1 he Minvodk- 
hoz considers that this is its “advantage of socialism,” 
and that in no case should anyone be allowed tc change 
it. 


This means that the ruination of nature under the 
influence of this school of thought in the forthcoming 
decades will hit us with unparalleled acceleration. 


In the past few decades a special type of planner has 
developed in our country: the performer-adverturist, 
who is always ready to make the cost of a planned project 
fit a predetermined cost and any type of indicator which 
has been predetermined and suits the department, a 
person who is ready cleverly to circumvent any remark 
made by an expert by saying that “we have reached an 
agreement” (from above) and who does not even conceal 
that he will carry out someone's instructions even with 
the knowledge that they may be faulty and that this will 
greatly damage both nature and the people's well-being. 


The years of voluntarism have not been wasted: they 
helped raise not one and not two generations of workers 
or, more accurately, of nominal workers. Those who 
were the most successful within that time are the ones 
who hold the highest positions in engineering organiza- 
tions, ministries and departments. 


It should not come as a surprise, therefore, that we are 
planning ever new canals, and hydroelectric, thermoelec- 
tric and nuclear power plants, while the already existing 
irrigation system is wasting one-half or more of the 
water, while the Minvodkhoz simply writes off 3.5 
million hectares of irrigated land, when this has been the 
death of Karakalpakiya, and when we are wasting a mass 
of energy and fuel, when..... 


Let me cite examples from just one recently Published 
book, “Prichiny Ekologicheskikh Prestupleniy” [Reasons 
for Ecology Crimes] (by O.L. Dubovik and A.E. Zhalins- 
kiy, Izdatelstvo Nauka). 


“In industry,...” the authors report, “about 40 to 42 
percent of the heat generated from fuel combustion is 
profitably used, i.e., with an overall outlay of !.7 billion 
tons of fuel, on the basis of nominal computations, less 
than 700 million tons are usefully used. The remainder... 
is wasted...” (p 115). 
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“..Ten percent of the overall extraction is spent to 
transport natural gas.... Forty-one billion cubic meters 
are discarded in the atmosphere at a temperature of 
about 500 degrees centigrade.” 


“... Thirty percent of the extracted coal, only partially 
burned and having yielded no heat, is discarded in the 
air as dust or dumped...” (pp 115-116). 


By eliminating such losses we would not have to build a 
good half of the hydroelectric, thermoelectric or nuclear 
power plants planned for the next 10 to 20 years. 


We would not have to increase the extraction of ore and 
steel ion (as it were, our steel production is 
higher than in the United States by a factor of 2.5), so 
that we must then build superpowerful mechanisms for 
the extraction... of ore. 


Same with the water: we use triple or quadruple the 
amount of water compared to world standards; same 
with timber: timber goods account for 3-4 percent of the 
amount of timber which has been felled and simply 
abandoned. 


But... we are unable to avoid such “errors.” We are still 
trapped by them and are unable to switch funds from one 
program to another and from one department to 
another. Minenergo is building water reservoirs while 
knowing perfectly well that other departments will turn 
them into sewer pits. This, however, will be done by 
others and not by itself, which it finds splendid! If such 
a stupid premise is clear why then, in fact, are designers 
taking into consideration all other ecological and eco- 
nomic indicators and circumstances? This makes abso- 
lutely no sense! Why not plan ever-new “transfers,” if 
this is a ubiquitous attitude toward nature? 


Why not build thick dams to block the Kara-Bogaz, the 
Gulf of Finland and the Sasyk Estuary? Why not initiate 
the building of the Turukhan GES although the project is 
still far from its definitive approval, when it is unknown 
where its energy will be used but we do know that no less 
than 20 percent of the energy it will generate will be lost 
along the power cables? Such is that praised inexpensive 
energy generated by the GES: it is incxpensive at the 
power plant but if we take into consideration ail outlays 
without exception, all the losses caused by flooding and 
the moral, historical and ethnic losses, what will the real 
cost be of this “free” kilowatt hour? 


One must always fear free gifts, particularly if given in 
large quantities: they can be treacherous and fraudulent. 
Not even a fish can be caught in a pond without some 
work. Without work, so to say, incidentally, fish could be 
Caught in the Volga and the Ob, wherever one likes, but 
we seem to worship such “unearned income.” We even 


painstakingly anticipate it. 


There is a law in farming: the crop is always consistent 
with the least available element of nutrition of the plants, 
and the surplus of other elements cannot compensate for 
this minimum. 


An approximately identical situation exists in the ecol- 
Ogy: absolutely clean water cannot be balanced by pol- 
luted air and vice versa; it becomes even worse, however, 
if an entire series of requirements and laws of ecology 
and environmental protection are simultaneously vio- 
lated. Incidentally, we have no such laws in our country. 
They do exist but in a most general aspect: the enter- 
rises are mandated to observe certain rules and prohib- 
ted from doing something. But as to how specifically are 
culprits punished for violations is unknown. In fact, we 
cannot consider punishment the fine which is paid out of 
the state treasury! 


A private company in the West could go bankrupt as a 
result of such a fine and thus worsen its reputation even 
further. It is true that in that case its solution is to sign a 
contract for the building of new and, naturally, huge 
projects in the Soviet Union. For here construction is 
done differently, based not on economic or ecologic! 
considerations but only on the need to retain a combat- 
ive collective of construction workers and preserve the 
personnel of ministries and engineering organizations 
and budgets, and not only to preserve but to increase 
them progressively. 


Yes, I have spoken about it, and many others have 
spoken about all this not once and not twice, but what is 
one to do if to ministries and ministers such criticism is 
no more than beating one’s head against a brick wall? 
Minvodkhoz employs 2 million people, which is approx- 
imately the entire population of Finland; Minvodkhoz, 
however, finds this too little and demands more from the 
Gosplan and the people. The Gospian which, at other 
times, itself developed leading technical ideas and 
projects and then undertook to implement them person- 
ally, not by departments or ministries (people's commis- 
sariats) but directly by the syndicates and trusts (as was 
the case, for example, during the Volkhovstroy years) 
today finds itself in the power of the departments which 
impose upon it their own interests, tear the state budge. 
into pieces like a tasty pie. Whoever grabs the bigger 
piece is the hero. Even within the departments them- 
selves this is understood by many people. Thus, as a 
result of a survey which was conducted several years ago 
among Minvodkhoz personnel, 25 percent of them 
answered that they were totally dissatisfied with their 
work. And this is only those who admitted it, who did 
not remain silent, and how many are there who were 
unwilling to acknowledge it? 


The Minvodkhoz pretends that it is the victim of con- 
stant persecution, and that it is being harmed. 


But what harm could there be a question of, if the 
ministry is currently ‘promoting a sharp increase in its 
already truly huge budget? 
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This is nothing but the moaning of prosperous people 
who could “buy” outright an entire rayon or even oblast: 
they promise to the rayon or oblast to build schools, 
clubs and so on, providing that the rayon would start 
“clamoring” for the building of an irrigation system. 


Yes, the farm would get its school and club but at what 
cost? At the cost of the loss of land which will be wasted 
by the Minvodkhoz as a result of the virtually inevitable 
“long construction.” (But then does land have any price 
in our country?) 


What if Minvodkhoz funds would be given directly to 
the kolkhoz or sovkhoz: would the farm use it to build an 
irrigation system or not? It may, in one out of each ten 
cases. 


Unwittingly, the question arises: How and by whom 
would such funds be allocated assuming that such a 
situation becomes not only possible but also typical over 
a number of years?! 


Furthermore, why not, in fact, make it incumbent upon 
the Minvodkhoz to invest some of its funds in civil 
construction or, to simplify it even further, road con- 
struction? 


No one and nothing would suffer from this and even the 
Minvodkhoz personnel (2 million people) would be 
retained. 


Automobile plants are building household refrigerators 
and other consumer goods. 


Finally, for quite some time the question has been 
discussed and has become pressing of closing down the 
Minvodkhoz as a ministry. This would be right: I recall 
times when the Minselkhoz had its water resources main 


erned by rural resources and not vice versa, as is fre- 
quently the case today. 


Here as well we approach that which is described in our 
country as public opinion and, I would say, public life as 
well. 


It is impossible to count the number of authors of all 
— — teh b Baie 


—— day! eh or 
tries of chemical industry, a great variety of construction 
organizations and, above all, Minvodkhoz and Mine- 


nergo. 


Sometimes such letters-petitions are signed by thou- 
sands, tens of thousands of people. Innumerable reports 
are being received from different republics and obiasts, 





people write to us, today virtually no land is being 
written off, 
silently discarded. 


regained its spirit, as though it once again began to trust 
its possibilities and its own government. 


But then, departments with great experience in handling 
their own matters arose between society, on the one 
hand, and the party and the government, on the other. 
And what happened? 


At that point, public opinion loses faith in itself and its 
self-respect. It keeps silent or even sinks into those same 
quarrels which were particularly emphasized at the 19th 
Party Conference. It loses its constructive potential 
before it has even been able to make use of it to any 
noticeable degree. 


This involves the question of perestroyka itself: Are we 
advancing or retreating? 


Nature and its resources do not belong to any given 
department or government nor are they their sole pro- 
prietor, the real proprietor of a given territory are the 
people. 


The people have just begun to understand and to gain 
inspiration from this understanding and in our country, 
as well as throughout the world, the people are now 
standing up differently in defense of the atmosphere, 
water and land, animals and plants; yet in our socialist 
and democratic state, they are facing illegality and arbi- 
trariness in environmental protection. 


When will all this end? 
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If we have already undertaken the restructuring of our 
administrative and political system, it is precisely now 
that an end must be put to this orgy. Otherwise we shall 
never end it. 


It is precisely now that we must assert with particular 
thoroughness and caution our programs for the future, 
such as the plan for the comprehensive utilization and 
preservation of water resources unul the year 2005. 


Otherwise our new political system as well will find itself 
bound hand and feet by the old dogmas and plans. 


Yes, a very serious problem is currently being raised in 
KOMMUNIST, and unless we provide an immediate 
answer, and unless the situation with environmental 
Li =’... 
a cross to our own future 


Respectfully yours, S. Zalygin, chairman of the Ecology 
and Peace Association of the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace 


V. Dubevitskiy, candidate of economic sciences, from 
Ivanteyevka, Moscow Oblast, writes: 


“As long as capital investments continue to be channeled 
into projects suitable to Minvodkhoz, there could not 
even be a question of any economic effect or of any rated 
recovery of capital investments. Departmental politics 


“The need is pressing to change the investment policy of 
the state. Since the purpose of the USSR Minvodkhoz is 
to improve the land, it should be paid precisely as much 
as is necessary to improve the land in a given area. It is 


of the ‘dead,’ but what about the ‘missing in action!’ For 
example, in Volgograd Obiast we must add to the 42,000 
officially ‘dead’ in the 1988 season another 50,000 
hectares which are falsely considered drained. 


“What is the cost of this land? 


“A price has been set for condemned land. It is assessed 
at roughly 4,000-5,000 rubles per hectare. This is very 
low, but let us nonetheless accept it. The result is that 
700,000 hectares would be appraised at 3-3.5 billion 
rubles! And this is only in the Povolzhye and the 
Northern Caucasus! But then the destruction, saliniza- 
tion and elimination of the fertility of the land take 
efforts and work. Canals musi be dug, pumping stations 
must be built, there must be flooding, and all of this costs 
from 6,000 to 10,000 rubles per hectare, depending on 
local conditions. 


“Therefore, in order to take such land out of circulation, 
about 6 billion rubles must be spent, with tremendous 
outlays of human and material resources. The overall 
damage caused to the national economy is some 9 billion 
rubles. Had this land been left alone and without the 
handling of the Ministry of Land Reclamation, such land 
would have kept yielding crops for an unlimited time. In 
the Povolzhye and the Northern Caucasus income per 
nonirrigated hectare is 200-300 rubles. Therefore, out of 
700,000 hectares we would have annually carned 
between 150 and 200 million rubles. Now we have lost 
this possibility. In our view, the same type of computa- 
tion should be made on the scale of the entire country. 


“The gross errors and blunders we pointed out have 
been made. However, the Minvodkhoz and the 
USSR Gosagroprom are continuing the destruction of 
the land and are even increasing its scale. An example of 
this is the work on projects for transferring water from 
the Volga to the construction of the Volga-Don and 
Volga-Chogray canals and of numerous irrigation sys- 
tems along the Volga. The overall cost of these two 
canals, with irrigation, will be about 10 billion rubles. By 
building the Volga-Don Canal we shall irrigate another | 
million hectares and of these, as is customary, we shall 
destroy one-third. This will be more billions wasted! 


“The comprehensive destruction of natural resources 
throughout the country’s territory has been going on for 
20 years; the leaders of the department-departmental 
alliance-mandating authorities are pursuing their depart- 
mental and personal prestige projects. If the department 
wants it, science will substantiate it, the mandating 
authorities will approve it, and the executors will do 
anything they want. 


“All that is left for us is to remain witnesses to the 
implementation of these plans. For example, if someone 
generates the idea of irrigating as much as 2 million 
hectares of land in Volgograd Oblast (10 times the 
amount at the beginning of the 12th 5-Year Plan), this 
would cost about 4 billion rubles of the people’s money. 











should be stopped immediately 

“3. All land resources should be given to the true owners 
of the land....” 

The Situation in was discussed in 


the talk with B.N. Laskorin and V.A. Tikhonov. A letter 
was received from Kalmykiya, signed by 29 scientific 


soil science experts, 
hydrologists and game breeders. 
“The Kalmyk scientific public,” the letter reads, “is 


— nad tae en A 


the 
tragedy, when more than 600,000 sheep, 27,000 head of 
1,800 horses and 75,000 saigas died from lack of 


— ine secheiph tinh, sultiaincaiy Boban Wie 
hectare. 
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possibilities of the pastures. During the time that it will 
take to develop strictly scientific alternate choices to 
replace the Volga-Chogray Canal, attention should be 
paid to mastering and ensuring the efficient utilization of 
existing water reserves in the republic (ground waters on 
the territory of the Y inskaya Elevation, the waters 
of the Northern Caspian, infiltration lenses of fresh 
ground waters and others), laying group mains and 
digging wells, restoring neglected sources of water, etc.” 


The official response to the publication “New 
Approaches to the Solution of the Country's Water 
Problems” was sent to the editors by the Ichthyological 
Commission of the USSR Ministry of Fish Industry. The 
letter was si by A. Yablokev, chairman of the Ich- 
thyological Commission and USSR Academy of Sciences 
corresponding member, I. Nikenorov, deputy chairman, 
doctor of technical sciences; V. Dubinin, scientific secre- 
tary; and A. Isayev, expert. They write the following: “In 
order to survive under the conditions of perestroyka, the 
USSR Minvodkhoz tries maximally to increase its vol- 
ume of work and selects the most capital-intensive 
projects. It does its own planning as to which are the 
most convenient areas for the development of new land 
(ignoring the fears of geologists, soil experts, ichthyolo- 
gists, ecologists and other specialists). It determines its 
own work structure, engages in research and planning 
and ensures the USSR Minvodkhoz with advantageous 
projects requiring tremendous capital investments.... As 
a result of the activities of the USSR Minvodkhoz, an 
ecological catastrophe and the drying out of the Aral Sea 
are taking place; most valuable fish stocks of the Volga- 
Caspian Basin are being undermined. Frequently some 
sectors are being developed at the expense of the inter- 
ests of others. The interests of fishing resources are being 
harmed to the greatest extent. This explains the tremen- 
dous and irreparable harm caused to the fishing 
resources of many basins. The catch of valuable fish 
species, which amounted to some | million tons in 1948, 
has declined by a factor of 5. The Aral Sea has totally lost 
its significance in terms of fishing. The catch of valuable 
fish in the Azov Sea has dropped by a factor of 25. In the 
Caspian Basin the average annual water use is establish- 
ing an ecologically substantiated maximal level of non- 
recoverable water use. The further development of pro- 
duction forces can be attained only by finding water 
resources as a result of economizing within the set level.” 


The USSR Academy of Sciences Scientific Council on 
the comprehensive problem of “Optimal Planning and 
Management of the National Economy,” sent its own 
opinion on the subject of the publication under discus- 
sion, signed by N. Fedorenke, academician and council 
chairman; N. Petrakov, corresponding member, and M. 
Lemeshev, and doctor of economic sciences: 


“The Scientific Council of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences deems inexpedient and ecologically dangerous the 
creation of big hydroengincering projects, such as the 
Volga-Chogray Canal, on the territory of the Kalmyk 
ASSR, the Volga-Don Canal (transfer to Volgograd 
Oblast), and the hydraulic engineering complex of the 


Danube-Dnepr Canal in the Ukraine. The building of 
said projects must be halted and their financing stopped. 
Broad scale hydroengineering construction, related to 
the exaggerated development of water reclamation, is 
causing irreparable harm to the country’s economy, 
agriculture in particular, aggravating social contradic- 
tions and worsening in a number of areas the critical 
ecological situation. 


“As a rule, the difficulties related to supplying water to 
the national economy are caused not by the physical lack 
of water resources and their uneven distribution but by 
the extensive nature of water utilization on the part of 
the USSR Minvodkhoz. Ignoring the interests of the 
people and the objectives of perestroyka, the depart- 

ments are engaged in essentially obsolete, ecologically 
dangerous and economically ruinous projects. The 
expensive hydroengineering reclamation related to such 
projects accounts for an increasing share of the national 
income while causing harm to the national economy 
assessed in the billions of rubles. 


“In order to surmount the negative trends which have 
developed in the activities of the minvodkhozes of the 
USSR and Union republics, the USSR Academy of 
Sciences Scientific Council deems necessary the follow- 
ing: to carry out reclamation projects on the basis of 
requests by agricultural enterprises; to change the prac- 
tice of target financing of hydraulic reclamation with 
long-term crediting of reclamation projects, to reorga- 
nize the minvodkhozes of the USSR and Union repub- 
lics and transfer reclamation functions to subdivisions of 
the USSR Gosagroprom; to entrust responsibility for the 
rational utilization and preservation of water and land 
resources to the soviets of people's deputies.” 


F. Kulintsov, doctor of economic sciences, professor, 
writes as follows: “The trouble is that we are totally 
unable to obtain from the Minvodkhoz an answer to the 
main question: What is the actual efficiency of water 
reclamation, what are its returns on a national scale and 
not in a few best model farms which we have always been 
able to create and emphasize? Naturally, their indicators 
are inspiring but the striking disparity between their 
results and the indicators in the majority of farms 
triggers serious concern. 


“It would be difficult to find an indicator more conve- 
nient to the departments than the volume of crop output 
obtained on reclaimed land. Such an indicator could be 
increased steadily without any addition to the crops 
whatsoever: suffice it to assign a different category to the 
land. With the help of such indicators the conclusion 
may be drawn that each ruble of capital investments in 
reclamation, spent between 1971 and 1985, has yielded 
additional crops worth approximately | 1 Lopeks. How- 
ever, in order to determine the real influence of such 
outlays on end national economic results, the increase in 
output on reclaimed land should be reduced, as follows: 
by the volume of output which was obtained on such 
land before its irrigation, current water resource outlays, 








“Issue No 12 of this journal carried a letter by a group of 
scientists who, in their own words, had dedicated their 
lives to the study of water problems. It is precisely they 
should answer the questions we asked above. They 


tory! With such a daring use of even universally accessi- 
ble statistical data it is to refute the arguments of 
scientists who doubt the with which the huge 
ee nD Om 


“Nonetheless, the level of returns on irrigated lands is 
low and specific outlays per irrigated hectare are system- 
atically rising. Whereas 10 to 15 years ago they totaled 
,000 rubles per hectare, they have now reached 
12,000, with a tendency to i 
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“It has been proved that high-intensiveness spraying 
machines, which destroy the fertile soil stratum, affect it 
adversely. Furthermore, such machines require exten- 
sive amounts of water without having any major positive 
influence on increased farm yields. The water carries 
away with itself the already scant reserves of fertility. 
Many machines spray the water under their own wheels, 
which packs the soil, already packed by other heavy 


another 42 billion rubles will be necessary. As much as 
40 billion rubles will be necessary to restore the dis- 
rupted fertility of the soil on the entire 19.9 million 
hectares.” 
Scientists and the public at large object to the building of 
a set of protective installations in Leningrad, commonly 
described as the Leningrad Dike, carried out by Min- 
vodkhoz and designed by Gidroproyekt. Here is what 
Professor V. Zaamenskiy, doctor of ic sciences, 
writes from Leningrad: “As carly as 1970 studies I 
conducted proved that such a dike would hinder by a 

of 1.5-2 the removal of pollution from the Neva 
Inlet and drastically worsen the ecological situation. At 

me 


that ti ooo Sake Gaaetan anaes alee ane 
but were ignored. I also turned to scientific, party and 
soviet organizations with those same “sensitive” prob- 
lems but there was no response, and the construction of 
the dike is continuing. No counterarguments have been 
provided but counteraction has been strong and united. 


“However, even at this point this construction could be 
stopped and much more modest, sparing and efficient 
facilities could be built, involving the so-called “eastern” 
variant, which calls for protecting the sea side of the city, 
blocking the canals of the delta with locks and building 
dams in the middle reaches of the Neva. In that case the 
Neva Inlet would be kept in its natural condition. This 
variant, which was suggested in 1964, was much more 
economical compared to the currently implemented 
“western” variant developed by Could 


would have required several tens of millions of rubles 
and not billions. The fear is that glasnost is somewhat 
late, writes Comrade Liverovskiy, and that today it is too 
late to change anything, for 600 million rubles have 
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already been spent, 75 percent of the dike is ready and it 
is hardly possible to abandon it, while dismantling it 
would be expensive. However, even by abandoning the 
completion of the dike we would be saving 500-600 
million rubles which could be used to protect the city 
through another, more efficient and ically safer 
way. As to the technique for removing the dike, it is not 
all that complex: the approaches which were developed 
and improved could work in the opposite direction, 
procuring from the dike to Leningrad construction 
projects the gravel, sand and stone which are so greatly 
necessary. 


“Should we wait for the dike to bring about irreversible 
and, possibly, catastrophic consequences to the people? 
Perhaps it would make sense to make use of the power of 
glasnost, meet the wishes of the public and, finally, 
provide an unprejudiced and comprehensive objective 
study of the problem....” 


Professor S. Sergin, doctor of geographic sciences, 
believes that “...it appears as though the Minvodkhoz is 
repeating in the basin of the Caspian Sea the strategy of 
hydraulic reclamation which was carried out in the basin 
of the Aral Sea. Taking water from the Syrdarya and 
Amudarya for the newly irrigated fields ended with the 
tragedy of the uncontrolled drying out of the Aral and the 
swamping and salinization of the irrigated lands and 
territories along the canals and with environmental 
pollution. 


“In turn, the Volga, Ural and Terek are being equipped 
with water reservoirs, canals and irrigation systems. The 
water flowing into the Caspian Sea has declined by 10-15 
percent as a result of irrecoverable evaporation. Another 
5-10 percent will be taken by the Volga-Don and Volga- 
Chogray canals. The danger appears that after a while a 
new major drop in the level of the Caspian Sea will 
begin. Unquestionably, the Minvodkhoz with its idea of 
transferring water from the northern rivers will act as its 
“rescuer.” However, the implementation of this project 
of maintaining the ecological systems in the south will 
have to be paid for with the breakdown of the ecological 
system in the north. 


“It is inadmissible for hydraulic reclamation to pursue 
the economic and ecological exhaustion of the country. 
There is an obvious need drastically to limit the scale of 
new reclamation and concentrate on improving already 
extant irrigation and draining systems, the construction 
of roads and storage areas, and so on. 


“The reclamation workers and their supporters com- 
plain that the discussion in the press is one-sided and 
that the press is full of criticism against the department 
and its objections are not being published. These com- 
plaints were made even at the 19th All-Union Party 
Conference. 


“This is amazing! What kind of equality is this: the 
departments have the facilities and the money and the 
richest possible opportunities, whereas the public has 
only empty shelves in stores, a land which is losing its 
fertility and growing discontent. 


“ ‘Equality of positions’ will be achieved only when the 
department gives back to the agricultural workers, to the 
people, funds so generously allocated to it.” 


Following is the opinion of soil expert G. Andreyev, 
docent at the Dnepropetrovsk Agricultural Institute, 
candidate of biological sciences: “...1t is not simply a 
question that the output from irrigation in our country is 
expensive but as time goes on we are receiving increas- 
ingly fewer output. In the present condition with irriga- 
tion equipment, heavy agricultural machinery, obsolete 
agrotechnology and remaining irresponsibility, the land 
is losing its fertility... The building of new irrigation 
systems, repeating the errors of the old, is a crime. 
However, we are not prepared to engage in construction 
without errors and blunders, for to this day we have not 
interpreted what we have accomplished....” 


I. Nekhoroshev, associate at the USSR Minvodkhoz 
Soyuzgiprovodkhoz Institute, reports the following: 
“ Let me take note, above all, of the view expressed by 
Academician B.N. Laskorin to the effect that there are 
methods which make it possible to supply water to the 
republics of Central Asia. 


“Very promising, in my view, in this connection, is the 
essentially new and highly efficient technology for the 
treatment of saline water, based on the method of its 
natural freezing. In our country, with its continental 
climate in many areas, the desalinizing of salty water 
would be highly efficient. 


“Naturally, this technology will have to be developed, 
experimentally tested and applied. The leadership of the 
USSR Minvodkhoz are carefully ignoring this essentially 
new technical solution, although they do not object to it 
in principle. 


“What explains such an indifference shown by Minvodk- 
hoz to a proposal which could quickly and efficiently 
solve some of the a problems of providing fresh 
water to millions of people and to the national economy 
over vast areas? If the proposed technology for water 
treatment becomes widespread, naturally, it will become 
unnecessary to build a number of major planned 
projects, not to mention canals for transferring water 
from Siberia to Central Asia. By losing such projects, 
Minvodkhoz would be deprived of huge resources.” 


V. Rybin, curator of the ancient Russian department of 
the Kirillo-Belozerskiy Historical-Architectural and 
Artistic Museum-Reserve, and member of the presidium 
of the Kirillovskiy Rayon Organization of the Environ- 
mental Protection Society, writes: “The political stance 
adopted by the journal and the scientific stance of the 
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academicians clearly indicate the new approaches to the 
solution of the country's water problems. What is obvi- 
ous is something else as well: a “minus” acceleration in 
the activities of Minvodkhoz and the USSR Academy of 
Sciences Institute of Water Problems. Both the journal 
and the academicians are 1,000 times right but (how 
many times al ) we must sadly realize that in the 
same way that the Minvodkhoz has pursued a policy of 
7 “ with billions of the people's 
money, it will continue to pursue such a policy, paying 
pee sep aptpeeny eed: oti cg 7 ener Trodapen di 

we were hoping that the Minvodkhoz would 

down. But it was not: it continues to dig, flood 
4 Tremendous efforts will be required to sur- 
mount the insurmountabie.” 


Engineer I. Rakitin from writes as follows: “...1 
have developed a specific attitude, an extremely negative 
one, toward this department. Billions of rubles have been 
buried in the soil, money which could have been suffi- 
cient for building housing, ki and schools. 
The most terrible part of it is that no one and nothing is 
stopping the Minvodkhoz.... The decree on stopping 
plans for the transfer have been passed but the financing 
of the project has not, and the Minvodkhoz is continuing 
with its preparations for turning the rivers around. The 
following question arises: Why has it been given the right 
irresponsibly to waste nature and funds?... Who can stop 
such crimes? Who will cut down the budget of this 
department and force it to do some work?...” 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS 
“Kommunist”, 1988. 
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[Article by Leonid Petrovich Tatarinov, academician, 
deputy academic secretary, USSR Academy of Sciences 
Department of General Biology, director of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences Paleontological Institute] 


[Text] ™.. This book offers a natural-history foundation for 
our views,” K. Marx wrote in one of his letters to Engels, 
after the publication of the “The Origin of Species,” by 
Charles Darwin (K. Marx and F. Engels, “Soch.” [Works], 
—B 

—————————— 


foundation whatsoever for the Marxist views on the devel- 
opment of human society. In the light of the theory of 

man was presented as part of nature, a product 
of its development, separated from the animal world by 
virtue of the laws of nature itself. 


The theory of evolution has retained its conceptual value 
to this day. The triumph of the ideas of evolutionism 
literally transformed the thinking of even the most 


orthodox social circles. Thus, in 1950, in a special 
encyclical “The n of Man,” Pope Pius XII agreed 
with the accuracy of the evolutionary view on the origin 
of the human body, emphasizing, however, that natu- 
rally, the soul was created by God. 


Evolutionary ideas have been expressed by many philos- 

ophers and natural scientists long before Darwin. How- 

ever, it was precisely Darwin who formulated a theory 

which provides a materialistic explanation not only to 
fact istorical 


expediency, 
the manifestations of which were interpreted cither as 
the wisdom of the creator or the primary feature of 
animals and plants. The essence of this 
theory is the idea that adaptability is the result of 


the material for a natural selection. It does not have 
adaptability and a certain direction. Evolution is 
directed only through natural selection. Soon after the 
publication of the first edition of “The Origin of Species” 
(November 1859), in a letter to F. Lassalle, dated 16 
January 1861, Marx noted that “here, for the first time, 
not only a mortal blow has been dealt at ‘teleology’ in the 
natural sciences but also an empirical explanation has 
been provided of its rational meaning” (ibid., p 475). 


in Darwin's time scientific genetics had not been created 
as yet, and it was precisely the lack of clarity of concepts 
of heredity, which prevailed at that time in the natural 
sciences, that provided the grounds for numerous critical 

to his theory of evolution. As early as 1867, F. 
Jenkin said that natural selection cannot acquire adapt- 
ability, for separate changes in the species, displaying 
new useful characteristics when crossed with normal 
species, would be diluted in their mass. As a result, the 
new useful features would become increasingly less 
expressed from one generation to another. The conclu- 
sions of the discrete nature of genes, which were quite 
quickly reached by the science of genetics, which was 
born by the turn of the 20th century, freed the theory of 
evolution from the “Jenkin nightmare,” as its critics 
metaphorically described it. However, on the crest of the 
first successes achieved by genetics, the so-called muta- 
tion theory of evolution formulated by H. De Vries, 
appeared, according to which new species appear spas- 
modically, as a result of major isolated mutations. Nat- 
ural selection, according to De Vries, can only eliminate 
unsuccessful species and the manifestation itself of new 
species is not related to any selection. 


Various criticisms of Darwinism were widespread in 
biology through the end of the 1920s, when the synthetic 
theory of evolution was created, which constituted a 
renovated Darwinism, based on the synthesis of Dar- 
win's ideas with the achievements of genetics. Popula- 
tion genetics, which studies basic evolutionary processes 
in nature! animal and plant populations, which was 
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founded by the outstanding domestic biologists S.S. 
Chetverikov and N.V. Timofeyev-Resovskiy, played a 
particularly major role in the revival of Darwinism. 


In the Soviet Union, the normal t of Dar- 
winism was disturbed by the activities of T.D. Lysenko 
and the resolutions of the August 1948 VASKHNIL 
Session. At that session, which took place under the 
banner of the so-called “creative Darwinism,” eclectic 
and by no means always scientific concepts were pro- 
claimed, which stopped the development of the theory of 
evolution in our country for 10-15 years. It was only in 
the 1970s that evolutionary was able to recover 
from the upheavals created at said VASKHNIL Session 
and uent erroneous resolutions of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences concerning biology. 


In the Western countries, renovated Darwinism, or the 
synthetic theory of evolution, became widely acknowl- 
edged among biologists as carly as the 1940s, although 
there always — * individual major researchers vho 
held anti-Darwinist positions. The strongest resistance 
to Darwinism (and to evolutionism in general) was 
provide by social circles close to the church. For exam- 
ple, in the universities of Franco's Spain, until the 1970s 
teaching the theory of evolution was generally banned. In 
some social circles in the United States, to this day 
creationism is quite influential. Here as well, however, 
the situation has changed, and the creationists are forced 
to take into consideration the general acceptance of the 
natural scientists’ theory of evolution. In our time, they 
are trying to have U.S. schools to teach Darwinism and 
evolution only as one of the possible hypotheses, with no 
scientific priority over the Biblical version. 


However, after 20 years of triumph of the synthetic 
theory of evolution in Darwinism, in the last decade a 
new crisis has become apparent. It is related to the fast 
popularization in evolutionary biology of various salta- 
tionist concepts, i.¢., concepts which support the spas- 
modic nature of the evolution of life. Works which 
promote saltationism have appeared in our country as 
well. Therefore, we cannot ignore saltationism by merely 
pointing Out its inconsistency with Darwinism. A serious 
analysis of the facts supporting this theory is needed. 


In itself, saltationism is nothing new: similar ideas were 
formulated by Darwin's predecessors and contemporar- 
ies. What is new is that today this theory has gained some 
support thanks to the achievements of contemporary 
biology: karyosystematics, molecular biology, develop- 
ment biology and paleontology. Although the facts on 
which saltationist concepts are based are, in our view, 
entirely inadequate, they are the basis for an ever- 
growing trend toward revising the main concepts of 
Darwinism. A kind of new philosophy of biology is being 
developed, which rejects the creative role of natural 
selection and ascribes a decisive significance in evolu- 
tion to random phenomena. In its most essential con- 
cepts, saltationism is close to neocatastrophism, which 
also has become inordinately popular in the past 10 


years. The neocatastrophists, who resurrect the concepts 
of J, Cuvier, the creator of scientific paleontology, are 
convinced that mass extinction, caused by catas- 
trophes, is of prime significance in changes in life forms 
on earth. 


In addition to saltationism and neocatastrophism, other 
anti-Darwinist trends may be found in contemporary 
evolutionism. Some researchers, for example, are con- 
vinced that the course of evolution is governed by 
internal forces which operate within the organism and 
not by selection, and that evolution is based on the same 
factors as the process of the development of the embryo. 
In this article, however, we shall analyze only the salta- 
tionist and neocatastrophic concepts. We shall also take 
a brief look at the question of man’s biological evolution. 


Formation of Species and Saltationism 


In 1972 American biologists N. Eldridge and S. Gould 
suggested a new model of spasmodic formation of spe- 
cies, described as intermittent balance. According to this 
model, the species remain practically unchanged 
throughout their entire existence of up to 5-10 million 
years. New species appear as a result of very fast, 
virtually spasmodic changes, in the course of a few 
centuries or a millennium. The supporters of the model 
of the intermittent balance, or the punctualists, pit their 
concept against “Darwin's gradualism:” as we know, 
Darwin tended to believe in the very gradual nature of 
the processes accompanying the formation of species. 


Essentially, punctualism is by no means the equivalent 
of saltationism which rejects in general the existence of 
transitions and continuity among species. Strange 
though it might seem, however, this distinction is not 
always realized, and many saltationists proclaimed 
themselves supporters of the punctualist concent which 
had become extensively popular. Today it is gradually 
becoming clear that the significance of this way of 
formation of species was drastically exaggerated. The 
impression is created that in paleontological chronicles 
the trensition between species is frequently absent wher- 
ever there have been breaks in the geological sequence of 
stratification. In any case, some micropaleontologists, 
which have exceptionally complete data obtained as a 
result of deep drilling under the ocean floor, reached the 
conclusion that there is no punctualist formation of 
species whatsoever. 


Therefore, paleontological data, with the help of which 
efforts are made to prove the legitimacy of the saltation 
nature of the origin of new species, are insufficiently 
convincing. 


However, there is yet another aspect of the matter of the 
formation of species, related to saltationism. Facts are 
being acquired today, proving the possibility of a salta- 
tion origin if not of species but of reproduction isolation, 
which is a most important link in the process of the 
formation of species. Reproduction isolation, i.c., the 
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reproductive isolation but also begin with it. In this 
connection, it is very important to note that in normal 
tions of a single as well there are individ- 
which are vely isolated from each other to 
a certain extent. This even applies to man; suffice it to 
recall the incompatibility based on the Rh factor. Repro- 
ductive isolation of individuals within populations is, as 
a rule, incomplete. However, the existence of reproduc- 
tively isolated individuals creates prerequisites for a 
quite rapid (several generations) separation as a devel- 
oping new 


Saltationism and Molecular Biology 


Some mutations have a clearly expressed external effect. 
For example, the so-called homeotic mutations lead to 
the fact that one organ or another of an animal acquires 
a structure which is characteristic of another organ. 
Thus, in the drosophila flies in one mutation of the 
antenna they convert into an additional pair of extrem- 
ities located directly on the head; in another mutation 
the number of chest ts increases, and the rudi- 
mentary wings—the into more or less 
normally developed wings; in yet another mutation, the 
proboscis of the fly turns into a pair of structures 
resembling legs. 


The imagination of the first researchers was stricken by 
the fact that as a result of the homeotic mutations 
features which may be characteristic of other types of 
insects may appear (such as an additional pair of wings). 
What was not considered was that as a result all such 
atypically located organs in drosophila would appear and 
not some kind of new species belonging to another group 
of insects. The mutant itself turns out to be a deformed 
representative of his species and not the forefather of a 


new group of organisms. 


ots (1 : 
including higher animals and 
plants. As a result of saltation, entirely new classes and 
types appear literally within a single generation. 


The idea expressed by V.A. Kordyum is gaining a certain 
popularity not only among geneticists. Recently Ameri- 
can researchers D. Erwin and G. Valentine “explained” 
the origin of all basic types of marine invertebrates 
almost as would V.A. Kordyum, on the basis of a viral 


infection of most ancient medusoid organisms inhabit- 
ing the seas some 600 million years ago; allegedly, the 
result was the appearance of mollusks, brachiopods, 
arthropods, and others. 


In principle, the horizontal transfer of genes among 
different organisms is possible. To the best of our know!l- 
edge, however, this does not result in the appearance of 
entirely new life forms. In his book “Nepostoyanstvo 
Genoma” [The Impermanence of the Genome] (Nauka, 
Moscow, 1984) the outstanding Soviet Geneticist R.B. 
Khesin pointed out that it is only isolated genes and not 
their clusters (groups) that are transmitted in this man- 
ner. However, even isolated alien genes are rarely 
retained in the course of natural selection by their new 
hosts. The most likely is the migration of genes between 
the genetic systems of parasites and the host. Inciden- 
tally, R.B. Khesin studied a case in which the symbiotic 
photobacter bacteria, which lives in the luminescent 
organ in deep water levognata fish acquired the 
superxyddismutase fish ferment, which he described as 
the virtually only confirmed example of the natural 
transmission of genes between procariots and cucariots. 


Future discoveries may provide numerous further exam- 
ples of such cases. Increasingly, researchers are coming 
across cases in which it would seem that proteins specific 
to vertebrates are found in a great variety of organisms. 
Thus, insulin was found in the intestinal bacillus of 
tetragimena infusoria and in some insects. Relaxin, 
which is typical to mammals (in giving birth it weakens 
the tie between the pelvic bones and facilitates the 
passing of the offspring) was also found in the tetragi- 
mena. For the time being, it is difficult to say whether 
this is related to a horizontal transfer of genes or to an 
independent evolution of proteins, which cannot be 
totally excluded. 


This study indicates that the essential possibility of 
major spasmodic changes (saltations) in evolution exist. 
However, we are skeptical about the view that this may 
lead to the appearance of new groups and classes of 
organisms. Not only groups but also species of organisms 
are always distinguished by numerous qualities which 
cannot be reduced to isolated mutations. Specimens with 
noteworthy deviations of individual morphological fea- 
tures are aberrations in normal natural populations and 
not new groups of organisms. 


Neocatastrophism and the Theory of Evolution 


In recent years the question of the recsons for the 
extinction of dinosaurs have once again drawn universal 
attention. Particularly popular are hypotheses explaining 
this event as a catastrophe originating in space. 


Recently, American Paleontologisis D. Raup and G. 
Sepkosky summed up data on extinction processes in 
3,500 families of marine animals and plants over a 
period of 250 million years. The scientists concluded 
that different waves of extinction have followed each 








border stratum is consistent with its content in an 
asteroid 10 kilometers in diameter. In crashing against 
our planet, the asteroid exploded and its entire substance 
scattered in dust in the atmosphere, precipitating simul- 
tancously the suggested 


have fallen on earth and geologists have so far descnibed 
about 100 gigantic asteroid craters of different ages. It is 
unlikely, however, that said disturbances caused by the 
asteroids could have halted the process of photosynthe- 
sis. Today most researchers relate the mass extinctions 
after a clash between the earth and asteroids not to the 
interruption of photosynthesis but to a global cooling off 
which could occur as a result of blocking the sun with 
dust. According to some estimates, the fall of an asteroid 
10 kilometers in diameter could trigger a global drop in 

which would last several months or years 
and would reduce the average annual temperature by 
approximately 10 degrees. There also are doubts as to the 
asteroidal origin of iridium in the border stratum. Vol- 
canic activities, which significantly increased by the end 
ee 
iridium. 


We must point out, however, that the question of the 
periodicity and scale of mass extinctions is as yet by no 
means clear, for all data used in defining them are quite 
. As a rule, extinctions which take place 
within the range of a stratigraphic stage (averaging 8 
million years) automatically coincide with its 
limit. No extinction processes in the observed families 
can be noted prior to the end of the corresponding stage. 
Nor are there sufficient data to conclude that periodical 
between the earth and large asteroids have taken 
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mid-Maastrickt and 10-12 at the very end of that stra- 
tum. Such data do not allow us to draw the conclusion of 
the simultancous mass extinction of dinosaurs which, 


of extinction among the different groups of animals and 


At the conference which was held in Los Angeles, in the 
summer of 1984, in 


have been inhabited not by fish but by trilobites. 
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Such statements are not isolated. The idea according to 
which evolution is possible only as a result of the freeing 
of the ecological niche, previously occupied by other 
organisms, coincides in some aspects with the view 
expressed by Ch. Bonnet, the noted 18th century Swiss 
nature-philosopher, who believed that eventually man 
would move into the higher sphere of the spirits and will 
thus leave his niche empty. “It is at that point that 
monkeys and elephants will develop their own Newtons 
and Leibnitzes.” 


All the models of catastrophes not only fail to explain the 
occurrences on earth at critical times but also raise new 
questions applicable above all to the selective nature of 
extinction processes, their asynchronous nature and 
their long duration. The growing popularity of the idea 
of the determining significance of global catastrophes in 
changing the forms of the organic world is related not 
only to new discoveries but also largely to psychological 
factors, particularly the novelty of the idea and the 
illusory possibility of providing a unified interpretation 
to this entire conflicting and complex information. 


Is the Biological Evolution of Man Continuing? 


Ever since man from the animal world, bio- 
factors in his evolution stopped having a deter- 
ayy The social evolution of wag is 

— 1* ph pe pry forces, the 
change of socioeconomic systems and the development 
of spiritual culture—science and the arts. Man's biolog- 
ical evolution was drastically blocked. Successes in med- 
icine and health-care make it possible to involve in a rich 
social life millions of people in poor health, including 
some suffering from certain genetic disturbances. In man 
selection operates essentially on the level of embryonic 
cells. According to some data, no less than 40 percent of 
human fertilized eggs quickly die and an embryo either is 
aot formed or else its development is interrupted at the 
earliest possible Stages. According to various 
data, as much as | ie demuxh of emanates ond os 
carly stages in spontaneous abortions. In the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, the death of the fertilized cells and 
of embryos at their carly development stages is deter- 
mined by major genetic disturbances in the sexual cells 
of the parents. The result is that children are born mainly 
as a result of genetically healthy sexual cells. 


The role of natural selection in man has changed radi- 
cally. In animals and plants, it is the main evolutionary 
factor which leads to the transformation of the biological 
Organization. In man this is a factor which maintains the 
preservation of the genetic stock and blocks the dissem- 
ination of mutations which ; lower the ability 
to survive. In animals and plants selection acts not only 
in a transforming but in a stabilizing manner as well. The 
stabilizing selection as well is based on discarding major 
mutations but it acts i 


ontogenetic autonomy. In man the range of variability in 


terms of many parameters even increases, for which 
reason a comparison between human forms of selection 
and the stabilizing selection in animals and plants is 
incorrect. 


Furthermore, it is by no means academic whether in our 
time, along with the social the biological organization of 
man, his physical appearance and mental capabilities 
change. We quite frequently hear claims that our chil- 
dren are becoming not only physically but also mentally 
more developed. However, no data whatsoever exists 
which allow us to relate this possible to genetic 
changes in the structure and functions of the brain and 


the sensory organs. 


The acceleration, about which so much was written in 
the 1970s, is manifested in the accelerated growth, 
physical development and sexual maturing of children. 
Asa result, the average size of an individual increases by 
5-10 or even 15 centimeters; the child cuts his teeth 
earlier, the average age of menstruation in Europe has 
dropped from 16.5 at the start of the 19th century to 
12-12.5 today. So far the precise reasons for acceleration 
have not been accurately established. It is also unclear 
whether any role is played in this process by genetic 
changes or is acceleration entirely due to increased 
material well-being in society, improved education of 
children and even a more attentive and warm attitude 
toward them. 


Acceleration was first noticed in Western Europe at the 
turn of the 19th century. By the end of the century it had 
been noted that in the United States children of Euro- 
pean immigrants were outstripping their parents in 
terms of their speed of growth and physical develop- 
ment. At that time the United States caught up with 
Western Europe in terms of the pace of acceleration. 
Subsequently, acceleration appeared in Russia and 
Japan. Currently its processes have slowed down or have 
even come to a stop. In connection with the discussion 
about the reasons for acceleration, it is of interest to note 
that during World War II the growth of school 
students in Stuttgart slowed down. In the FRG, in the 
first postwar years, it was established that in orphanages 
the growth rates of children depended not only on their 
nutrition but also on the conditions under which they 
were being rrised. In one such the cruelty of 
an educator, who punished children by beating them 
with a rod, could not be compensated even by additional 
nutrition; the situation, however, was corrected the 
moment she was replaced. 


The question of whether in recent years our children are 
becoming more developed and brighter has been the 
topic of lively discussions. In Scotland, for example, a 
Statistically proven increase in the IQ was noted in a 
mass study of | !-year old schoolchildren in 1932 and in 
1947. Although the results obtained in determining the 
mental capabilities according to such tests are quite 
conventional, a statistically proven positive shift has 
indicated that during that period there had been changes 
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affecting the children. However, there are no data what- 
soever to prove that such changes were related to genetic 
and continuing evolutionary development of the brain. 
It is more likely that the increased intellect of our 
children is the result of improved educational and train- 
ing systems, the progress of which, it seems to me, is 
generally somewhat underestimated. It has long been 
established that normal mental development is largely 
determined by education and training and that it is 
extremely difficult to single out here any possible role 
played by genetic changes which upgrade inherent capa- 
bilities of the brain. We know that children who have 
been raised in isolation, for one reason or another, 
without contact with individuals, lose the ability to 
speak and to normally communicate with people. Simi- 
lar conclusions are reached by observing the develop- 
ment of children who are deaf and blind from birth and 
who, without special training, remain helpless invalids, 
unsuited for normal social life. In training dumb and 
blind children, prime significance is ascribed to senses 
which in normal people play a secondary role: smell and 
touch. 


The impression is created that the “trained” brain is 
distinguished not only by an increased volume of infor- 
mation it has stored but also a greater capacity to solve 
new difficult problems. The obtained data prove that the 
processes of synthesizing specific proteins—neuropep- 
tids—intensify; they become localized in various parts of 
the brain and influence memory and various mental 
processes. It is not excluded that the mental progress of 
our children is related to acceleration, for it has long 
been established that healthier and taller children are, as 
a whole, distinguished by a more harmonious mental 
development, although in terms of accomplishments at 
age of maturity, apparently such differences disappear. 
However, there are no data whatsoever which allows us 
to speak of an evolutionary progress of the brain in 
contemporary man, for every newly born child must be 
trained “from scratch.” Indirectly, the fact that the 
evolution of the brain has been halted is also confirmed 
by the fact that its size, which steadily increased in our 
predecessors for millions of years, has remained virtually 
unchanged in modern man over the past 40,000-50,000 
years. In the distant predecessors of man—the Australo- 
pithecus—who lived in Africa from 4 to 2 million years 
ago, the dimensions of the brain ranged between 500 and 
600 cubic centimeters; in the Pithecantropus, who lived 
between 1.9 million and 650,000 years ago, the size of 
the brain reached 900 cubic centimeters; the brain of the 
Sinanthropus (400,000 years ago) reached 1,000 cubic 
centimeters, whereas the brain of the modern man 
averages 1,400 cubic centimeters in men and 1,270 in 
women. Interestingly, the “classical” Neanderthal, who 
lived some 50,000-40,000 years ago, exceeded that of the 
average contemporary man (1,600 cubic centimeters) 
although the frontal parts of his brain were less devel- 
oped than in modern man. It is important to note, 
however, that in modern man the range of variability in 
the size of the brain has apparently increased and that 
there is no specific correlation between its size and 


individual giftedness. It is not excluded that one of the 
factors which led to an increased range of differences in 
the dimensions of the brain was the weakened selection 
in modern man based on that feature as well. To the best 
of our knowledge, the smallest brain among gifted people 
was that of Frans Hals, the outstanding Dutch 16th 
century painter, and the French writer Anatole France, 
whose brain was slightly more than 1,000 cubic centime- 
ters; the biggest brain was that of 1.S. Turgenev (2,012 
cubic centimeters). It is entirely obvious that any con- 
clusions concerning the mental development of LS. 
Turgenev and A. France on the basis of these figures is 
simply impossible. Let us emphasize that in order to 
cover the distance from the savage of the stone age to 
today's civilization, man did not require a larger brain 
and, in all likelihood, neither did he necessitate 
improved programs for its development. 


Therefore, the idea that in contemporary man the brain 
is continuing its biological evolution could be consid- 
ered, in any case, as insufficiently founded. Nonetheless, 
we must point out that not only education and training 
but also inherent genotypically established qualities play 
a tremendous role in man’s character features, abilities 
and manifestations of his temperament. Thus, we read 
from time to time news about children with amazing 
capabilities to compute mentally. These capabilities are 
developed only with training but are detected sometimes 
without any whatsoever special pedagogical methods. As 
a child, Mozart experienced obvious pleasure in listening 
to the clavecin and, at the age of 4, began to compose. He 
was a member of a family of musicians and composers 
and was able from a early age to listen to professionally 
played music. However, it would be incorrect to explain 
his inordinate talent with this fact. 


Finally, mental deficiency as well is frequently influ- 
enced by the genotype. Suffice it to note that in identical 
twins who have a virtually identical genotype, should 
one of them become schi ic, the same disease 
affects the other in 69 percent of the cases, whereas in 
nonidentical twins this occurs only in 10 percent of the 
cases. In the case of retardation of one of the identical 
twins, this affliction strikes the second in 97 percent of 
the cases, compared with only 37 percent in nonidentical 
twins. Identical twins are virtually identical also in terms 
of basic characteristics of the encephalograph. People 
with uniform alpha waves are characterized by a high 
degree of activeness and stubbornness, whereas people 
with diffused alpha waves frequently make errors when 
tested for attention and accuracy. It is possible to assume 
that the use of contemporary methods in the study of 
brain activities will enable us qualitatively to intensify 
the principle of professional selection among student 
youth for an entire series of areas of training. 


The view is occasionally expressed that, in the final 
account, all species of animals and plants become extinct 
if not for external reasons then as a result of the gradual 
degradation of their genetic development program. This 
view is scientifically unsubstantiated. Each genotype 
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species is reshaped anew, on the basis of a recombination 
of maternal and paternal genotypes, this genotype could 
be successful or unsuccessful but cannot be considered 
“aged.” The individual species of animals and plants 


have ex different life spans, ranging from one to 
many tens of millions of years. Contemporary man, 
whose does not exceed 40,000 to 50,000 years, is 


youngest species on the planet. The small 

which is found everywhere in summer in 
ponds, has been known in geological chronicles starting 
with the Triassic, i.e., for more than 200 million years, 
and the study of this species has not detected any 
characteristics of the “aging” of its genotype. Iron bac- 
teria, which are quite similar to those we find at present, 
have existed for 2 billion years. In a certain sense, 
anything alive on earth has a changed to a 
certain extent, of the primary living organisms on our 
planet. In the course of time the degradation of the 
genome occurs only in the case of uncontrolled accumu- 
lation of harmful mutations within it. In man, for the 
time being, this is being efficient!y counteracted by 
selection on the level of the sexual cells, noted in 40 to 50 
percent of the cases of fertilized eggs. However, with a 
sharp increase in the frequency of mutations, this selec- 
tion may turn out to be insufficient. 


It is not the mythical “aging” of the species but the threat 
of nuclear war, the ever-growing pollution of the bios- 
phere with industrial waste and toxic chemicals, and 
increased radiation, that are the real threats to the 
existence of mankind. Today we know of more than 
3,000 chemical compounds with strong mutagenic activ- 
ity; pollution with such substances is, furthermore, 
steadily increasing. Today the mutagenic threat of chem- 
ical pollutants greatly exceeds the mutagenic effect of 
background radiation which, over the past 25 years, has 
increased as a result of artificial sources by more than 50 
percent. The mutation burden in human populations, as 
we pointed out, remains dangerously high. Since 1956 
the number of children with hereditary development 
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Concluding Remarks 


If we try to determine the contemporary condition of 
evolutionary theory, we must note that Darwinism has 
fully retained its viability to this day, although neither 
modern genetics nor molecular biology existed in Dar- 
win's time. Darwinism has already been expanded with 
contemporary data on heredity. Today the need arises 
for taking more fully into account in evolutionary struc- 
tures molecular genetics, which has established powerful 
factors for the destabilization of the genome; the global 
biospheric factor, which ascribes to evolutionary pro- 
cesses some features of overall changes; the conclusions 
of contemporary paleontology on the pace of evolution 
and the ways leading to the development of new groups 
of animals and plants; finally, contemporary biological 
development data, which link evolutionary processes on 
the molecular and organism levels. 


It is possible that Darwin somewhat underestimated the 
—— 


— —————— 
the biochemical commonality of organisms and the 
biochemical predetermination of some biological pro- 

— iid A Vary ite ida Off b petal evebuiien- 
ary significance of the mechanisms of embryonic devel- 
opment, which act as factors which “channel” 
manifestations of heredity, although he himself pointed 
out in his “Origin of Species,” stubbornness in preserving 
the organization and the aspiration to reproduce long 
lost features. The main principles of Darwinism, how- 
ever, with its concepts of the undetermined nature of 
hereditary mutations and natural selection, in terms of 
the course of evolution, remain significant to this day. 
The seeming simplicity of Darwin's basic elaborations 
can only increase the admiration which most biologists 


feel today for this philosopher. 
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[Article by Lt Gen I. Veldzhanov, deputy commander of 
the forces of the Belorussian Military District} 


[Text] The problems I am about to discuss are difficult, 
delicate and, of late and to my sincere regret, also 
pressing. I evaluate them not as a scientist but exclu- 
sively on the basis of my own practical experience. In 
order for my views, emotions and concerns to be under- 
stood, obviously, | must say something, very briefly, 


about me. I am Turkmen by nationality. | was born in 
Kizyl-Arvat, where I completed the first seven grades in 
an ethnic school. It so happened that in all other 
schools—the railroad school in my home town, the 
industrial technical school in Tashkent, in the military 
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school, again in Tashkent, and in the two military 
academies in Moscow, the material was taught in the 
Russian . This was related to specific vocational 
requirements, for neither a railroad man, nor a military 
in a multinational country can be a true specialist 
without knowledge of the language of international com- 
munications. That is precisely why the Russian 
became my second native language. I also studied the 
languages of the republics where I did my military 
service. Nor did I forget my native language. Turkmen 
culture and national traditions are alive in me. They are 
reflected in my character, in my relations with the people 
around me and in my work. Good knowledge of Russian 
and the language of the native population among whom 
I had to live and work helped me better to carry out my 
official obligations and exercise my rights more fully. 


Let me add that my own family is international. My son 
is a Turkmen by father; my daughter is Russian by her 
mother and is married to a Ukrainian. I have a grandson. 
His nationality is as yet unknown, for there is no such 
item in his birth certificate and he will acquire a nation- 
ality when he is no longer a minor and is issued a 
passport. In our family no one pays particular attention 
to this. Wher iny son was the age of my grandson, he 
answered such questions without thinking too much: “I 
am Soviet.” Incidentally, my son is married to a Belo- 
russian woman. 


Naturally, my views on the national probiem were influ- 
enced by the fact that I dedicated my life to the armed 
forces, which are the most international organization of 
the state. Army service is the constitutional duty of all 
citizens in the country, regardless of ethnic origin. Stat- 
utes, regulations, instructions and other documents, mil- 
itary newspapers and journals, training classes and com- 
mands are issued in the Russian language, whatever the 
military unit may be and wherever it may be located. 
Naturally, anyone could subscribe to and read publica- 
tions in his native language, as I do. However, the army 
demands a clear understanding on the part of everyone 
and in this case one cannot do without the language of 
international intercourse. 


I recently received a letter from my young compatriot 
Shokhrat Berdyyev. Since childhood he had dreamed of 
Brae by beeen After graduating from secondary 
school in Ashkhabad, he enrolled as student at the Baku 
Higher All-Army Command School imeni 
SSR Supreme Soviet. He was dismissed during his first 
year. The reason was poor knowledge of the Russian 
language. However, he was a persistent boy and refused 
to leave the school. His tremendous desire was appreci- 
ated and he was reaccepted. During the second year, 
however, once again he was expelled, and this time 
definitively. He is now serving as a private. 


But is Shokhrat to be blamed for his poor knowledge of 
Russian? This is our common fault, which to him 
became a catastrophe. I looked over the Russian lan- 
guage program for the Sth to I ith grades in secondary 


general education schools teaching in the Turkmen lan- 
guage. In particular, it states that “the Russian language 
is the most important means of communicating among 
nationalities in the Soviet Union.” Fluency in the Rus- 
sian language must become standard for all young people 
who graduate from secondary schools; “the main educa- 
tional purpose of teaching Russian in a Turkmen school 
is to teach the students to be fluent in Russian, orally and 
in writing, and to read and understand fiction, popular 
science and sociopolitical publications in the Russian 


language.” 


That is a good explanation, is it not? The drama of 
Shokhrat Berdyyev’s life, however, proves that a great deal 
separates curriculum statements from reality. And what 
about the result? The result is that only 25 percent of the 
Turkmen who live in the republic are fluent in Russian and 
can read Pushkin and Tolstoy in the original. 


Naturally, all of us are in favor of the free development 
of national languages, which are the foundations of 
national culture. It is no secret to anyone that fluency in 
Russian broadens access to the achievements of science 
and technology and domestic and world culture. Mastery 
of the Russian language will denigrate or impoverish no 
one but, conversely, would enhance and ennobie all 
national and ethnic groups in the country. Any outbreak. 
of linguistic chauvinism or nationalism is inconsistent 
with the interests of any nation or ethnic community. To 
me these are elementary truths and the problem lies 
elsewhere. 


The Constitution reads as follows: The citizens of the 
USSR, whatever their race and nationality, have equal 
rights. The guarantee of such rights includes the opper- 
tunity to make use of their native language and the 
languages of other peoples of the USSR. However, the 
opportunity, as we see from the example of Turkmenia, 
is quite distant from reality. Unrealized opportunity, in 
this case, does not allow in practice the full exercise of 
constitutional rights. Is it not in this area that we should 
seek answers to the following questions: Why is it that 
there are few Turkmens among high party and siate 
personalities on the Union level? Why are there few 
diplomats and military leaders? We speak of social 
justice. But imagine a Turkmen who has completed a 
school based on the curriculum I mentioned and who has 
come for examinations at a higher educational institu- 
tion in Moscow or the capital of another Union republic. 
If enrollment in a VUZ is based exclusively on capability 
and talent (which is precisely as it should be), what are 
the chances of my compatriot: he would be totally unable 
to show his capabilities and talent. He cannot become an 
officer and, drafted in the army, becomes a private; he 
cannot master contemporary technology and thus 
expand his outlook and knowledge. 


Military skills are taught in secondary schools, vocation- 
al-technical schools, technical colleges and VUZes and 
DOSAAF training organizations in the Russian lan- 
guage. This is proper, for otherwise it would be difficult 











It may be said that I am promoting all too frequently 
departmental interests. I do not conceal this. Yes, | am 
ing departmental interests too. However, it is 


population has mastered the language understood by the 
majority, while another part is fluent in languages under- 
stood in some areas, unwittingly the equal right of all 
citizens to administer public affairs is undermined. As 
confirmed by historical experience, the eternal unvoiced 


am in favor of increasing the study of national languages 
by the fraternal peoples. Here and there, courses for the 
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oblasts and okrugs in the sojution of nationwide prob- 
lems, and the active participation of the working people 
of all nationalities in accelerating the country’s socioeco- 
nomic development and the work of authorities and 
managements, and if we wish ‘o enrich the forms of 
relations among nationalities in ti. ¢ interests of the entire 
Soviet people and each nation and ethnic group, if we 
wish to enhance the material and ‘piritual potential of 
each republic within the framework of a single national 
economic complex, if we are interest d in increas'ng the 
division of labor different pair's of the country, 
equalizing conditions economic n\anagement and 
living standards and for active parti ipation of the 
republics in the economic development oi new areas and 
of exchange of cadres among republics, know edge of the 
language of international communications s the most 
vital condition for progress in all areas of our life. The 
opportunity for its study, guaranteed by the C onstitution, 
is increasingly becoming a vital necessity. 


I am a Turkmen and will never become a F.ussian in the 
same way that a Russian will never become an Azerbai- 
jani, a Georgian a Lithuanian or a Moldavian a Tajik.... 
However, how many hard, bitter or happy years and 
decades we have lived together, sharing, the same joys 
and same difficulties. There is within everyone of us 
something intangible that is Russian, Ukrainian or 
Turkmen.... What there should be more of is what is 
progressive in our own national features. Incidentally, it 
is precisely in the narrow national features that the most 
backward aspects are hidden. For example, in Turkme- 
nia, to this day blood revenge, dowry, and so on have not 
been forgotten. It would be hardly possible for an edu- 
cated person not to realize the shame and savagery of all 
this. However, by no means is everyone able to oppose 
such customs. 


I am convinced that the most radical means of sur- 
mounting such “traditions” is the internationalization of 
social awareness and the enhaucement of the general 
culture of all Soviet peoples. M.S. Gorbachev pointed 
out that “multinationality is a unique feature of our 
culture. We speak of it frequently and customarily but, 
apparently, we have still not learned how fully to value it. 
The peoples of the USSR are linked through common 
historical destinies which are the foundation of our 
fraternity and relations, which have been tested with the 
harshest possible trials. The source of our strength lies in 
the free development of national cultures, enriched by 
the spiritual experience of the fraternal peoples and all 
mankind.” 


The fact that I speak Russian does not make me lose 
anything Turkmen but adds to what is Soviet, common 
and one for all of us. Knowledge of a second and third 
language has never hindered anyone in his life, lowered 
his general culture or set him up against his own national 
culture unless, naturally, we deal with ossified time 
servers and bureaucrats. The aspiration of a certain 
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segment of our creative intelligentsia to protect its lan- 
guage, culture and art from any outside influence is, in 
my view, similar to the actions of those who try if not to 
turn the wheel of history back +at least to stop it. Neither 
is possible. 
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[Text] For more than half a century the mass informa- 
tion media did not have (or, rather, were not given the 
possibility) to deal with such a complex problem as that 
of nationality, which requires particular tactfulness. Like 
“toasts” in honor of friendship. A turn to a more serious 
and realistic interpretation not only of achievements but 


why? Why not frankly acknowledge that in the heat of 


toward dissidents or nonbelievers. This danger has been 
repeatedly manifested in history, most frequently con- 


with malice, he will go to hell forever” (the Koran, IV: 
94, 95). Next to this, , is a multiple 
curses toward those who have not taken the path of Allah 
and intolerance of “unbelievers.” 


Similar concepts, full of intolerance of unbelievers and 
the “impure,” may be found in Judaism and have 
become grounds for political fanaticism in Zionist ide- 
ology. 


| 





“disloyal,” into “ours” and “aliens.” If we wish respect 
for ourselves we must respect others. An end must be put 
not only to a “suspicious and attitude 
toward believers” (KOMMUNIST No 4, 1988) but also 
to dislike based on religious differences, frequently iden- 
tified with national differences. The church organiza- 
tions themselves, which influence believers, who are 
Soviet people, as well as “dissidents,” people who pro- 
fess other faiths and who are nonbelievers, atheists, have 


efforts for the sake of the implementation of ideals which 
stand above differences in views and religious beliefs. 
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[Article by V. Khayt, candidate of art sciences, depart- 
ment head at the All-Union Scientific Research Institute 
of the Theory of Architecture and Urban Construction] 


[Text] Last September, many Muscovites who walked 
along Gorkiy Street, unwittingly stopped at the windows 


of the grocery store, where several projects developed by 


Moscow architects were displayed. However, this was 
not a display of accomplishments: the people were asked 
to compare suggestions on the location of the future 
building of the Operetta Theater and to communicate in 
writing or by telephone their views to the Main Archi- 
tectural-Planning Administration of the city (this oppor- 
tunity was used by several lhundred Muscovites). By the 
end of the year “open door clays” were organized, during 
which the heads cf the main administration saw Musco- 
vites who crowded the huge conference hall. They 
specific assignments to designers. This was just about the 
first harbinger of the new relations between architecture 
and the public, or between the planning-building com- 
plex and the consumers of its output, and democratiza- 
tion and glasnost in the area of construction and the 


urban economy. 


The democratization of social life cannot be limited to a 
choice of directors. Its purpose is also to expand the 


the final account, individualization of needs, including 
those concerning the habitat: the apartment, the home, 
the structure of the building and, finally, having a 
comfortable and beautiful city. It is precisely the con- 
sumers, not only individual but also collective, including 
“customers” such as state enterprises, ives and 
local soviets, that have been virtually eliminated from 


the solution of precisely such problems. 


Until recently anything planned by urban construction 
workers and artists, including designs of monuments, 
which are dear to everyone, was a deep secret accessible 
only to the initiated. Furthermore, no criticism of con- 
struction policy was accepted. Perhaps the architects 
themselves were not eager to acquaint the public with 
monotonous facades, lattices or straight edges. 


The discussion, expertise and adoption of plans today 
take place as a rule within a purely professional environ- 
ment, with the participation of the respective adminis- 
trative authorities, and the results are presented to the 
consumer as being the only possible and correct ones. 
Obviously, such a professional-administrative authorita- 
rianism has nothing in common with true democracy. 


I believe that the habit of tolerating construction short- 
comings, along with the existing command-administra- 
tive management methods and insufficient alternate 
standards brought about not only the scarcity of housing 
but also a type of dependency, a simplistic understand- 
ing of the free nature of apartments provided by the state 
and the entire urban infrastructure, for one does not look 
a gift horse in the mouth and one ought to be thankful for 
whatever one receives. That is the reason for which 
housing which is being built for the housing-construction 
cooperatives is nonetheless somewhat better and, above 
all, takes more into consideration specific requirements 
and needs. 
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Until recently press criticism of architectural-urban con- 
struction practices was ignored in professional circles as 
a manifestation of incompetence, dilettantism and lack 
of understanding of the tasks and requirements facing 
Soviet architects, and resource limitations. Architects 
and architectural experts hurled punitive rebuttals 
against the rare critical articles published in the press, 
defending departmental ambitions and the “honor of the 
uniform” of those responsible for the condition in the 
sector. 


Nonetheless, an awareness of the need for change devel- 
oped in professional awareness in the 1980s. The urban 
residents began to be considered more not as the target of 
planning but as the subject with his own, not always 
realized but legitimate requirements concerning the 
environment, demanding the right and opportunity 
actively to participate in shaping it. Today the public is 
gravely with the state of the protection and 
restoration of historical and cultural monuments and the 
loss of originality of our cities and rayons. In recent years 
the central, local and professional press has frequently 
discussed the struggle on plans for the development of 
the flood-lands of the Desnya in Chernigov, the laying of 
a highway across the preserved historical-architectural 
zone of Lefortovo in Moscow, the building of a collector 
in Ryazan and so on. 


Nonetheless, we lack even basic information on the plans 
of the construction workers. The services for the study of 
public opinion and, in particular, of consumer expecta- 
tions and preferences, which could be used in planning, 
have not been developed. In my view, we must decisively 
expand sociological and ye fs ore ag free-plan- 
ning studies oriented toward ar Be — 
developed requests and preferences of di 

tion groups: national (which is particularly —38 
under Soviet conditions), regional, age-group, profes- 
sional, cultural and taste, and the subsequent differenti- 
ation of plans. 


It is obvious that an “average” consumer does not exist 
in principle. However, the orientation toward him in the 
substantiation of various decisions is no accident. It is a 
consequence of the fact that in the ordinary mind 
egalitarian social utopian views have become widespread 
in many doctrines of contemporary architecture, to 
which the monotony of housing cells and houses (whose 
ideal is almost the absolute similarity to bee-hives) was 
not a formal method but an expression of a clear social 
program, reflected in a primitively vaderstood social 
equality. 


Similar views shared by influential Soviet architects and 
sociologists in the first post-revolutionary decades were 
manifested in debates on socialist settlements. In 
December 1929 PRAVDA published an article typically 
headed “The Socialist Cities. Use the Plans of the 
Utopians.” It was only on | May 1930, i.e., on the eve of 
the adoption of the familiar VK P(b) Central Committee 
Decree “On Work on the Restructuring of the Way of 


Life,” that M. Koltsov published his article “On the 
Threshold of One’s Home,” in which the efforts to use 
— works of the past in actual projects were criti- 
cized, 


Equalization and orientation toward average require- 
ments, and insufficient attention paid to specific local 
conditions imbue design standards to this day. How can 
we get out of this Procrustean bed? 


I believe that mandatory discussion of plans in labor 
collectives, local soviets of people's deputies and 
meetings of future residents or the personnel of the 
projected enterprises and establishments, throughout all 
stages in the creation of the projects, mandatorily stipu- 
lated by instructions or other legal acts, must become the 
most important form of interaction between urban 
builders and the broad public. Naturally, the organiza- 
tion of the public evaluation of projects is by no means a 
simple matter. Above all, the urban residents must be 
given the opportunity to become extensively and com- 
prehensively familiar with them. Projects must be pub- 
lished in the local press, displayed on television and 
exhibited in the vicinity of the future construction site 
(today this is done only when construction is already in 
full wg Naturally, this requires changes in the lan- 
guage the project documents, which today are 
addressed only to professionals; choices must be 
increased by offering alternative options, models, pho- 
tomontages and realistic rather than conventionally 
depicted facades and perspectives; explanatory substan- 
tuations must be extensive, so that the contemplated 
decisions could be understood by everyone. 


Nonetheless, natural limits exist to the competence of 
nonprofessionals, which must also be taken into consid- 
eration. For example, carried away by the exceptional 
successes of the initial contacts with Muscovites, the 
managers of the architecture administration in the cap- 
ital turned to their fellow citizens with a suggestion to 
submit proposals on telephone for no more and no less 
than a hypothesis for the new general plan for urban 
development. A number of people called but the ques- 
tions and suggestions affected almost entirely specific 
features and had no direct connection to the problem. 
Yet this was to be expected, for not every specialist 
would risk to express a view on whether Moscow should 
grow in a northern or western direction, where to build 
new residential districts and institutes, how to lay out 
future main arteries or subway lines. Nonetheless, a great 
deal of the advice of nonprofessionals on the question of 
the reconstruction of the Sretenka Rayon, which was 
discussed on television, was quite convincing. 


The initial attempts at such discussions have indicated 
that frequently remarks and objections coming from the 
local population are dictated by individual and group 
interests, the unwillingness to take public requirements 
into consideration and the aspiration to protect them- 
selves from temporary inconveniences (such as the noise 
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and dirt of building under their own windows). The 

construction of about 200 projects was frozen at the 

— of 1988 because of objections raised by resi- 
ts. 


In this case as well, however, public opinion should not 
be scorned. Obviously, the planners must develop a 
self-critical attitude toward their decisions and seck ways 
of their implementation which would harm to the least 
possible extent the interests and needs of the population 
(this question becomes particularly grave under the 
conditions of ever-increasing reconstruction of existing 
projects). Furthermore, they must also learn how to 
convince the population of their accuracy and the justi- 
fication for one project or another. 


In preparing for the extensive use of public discussions 
as an important form and stage of designing, from the 
very beginning we must see to it that they do not become 
a protocol formality which organizations and individuals 
empowered to make decisions on problems of architec- 
ture and urban construction may ignore. Otherwise the 
ideas of glasnost and openness will be discredited and 
the willingness to participate in such debates will soon be 
reduced to naught. 


Professional journals should include a special and per- 
manent section in which to reflect the opinion of con- 
sumers on the state of architecture as a whole and its 
individual products and, particularly, housing and pub- 
lic buildings. The public assessment should be extended 
also to construction output, so that the consumer can 
become its real supervisor. In order accurately to rate the 
quality of housing, the state acceptance commissions 
could be relieved from making assessments, limiting 
their task to drawing up a lisi of unfinished projects to be 
immediately corrected and, after a | year use for exam- 
ple, to determine the opinion of the residents and the 
exploitation authorities, and it is precisely on their basis 
and with the participation of specialists to solve the 
question of awarding bonuses to construction workers 
for high quality or to penalize them for poor work. 


Great opportunities exist, in my view, for the develop- 
ment of independent construction. Professional archi- 
tects have carefully avoided for decades cases of “self- 
construction,” while the local authorities have tried to 
restrict it maximally, banning both independent creativ- 
ity in construction and in finishing housing and public 
buildings, in landscaping, planting greenery and devel- 
oping adjacent territories, and the development of folk 
traditions in house building, which could provide a 
uniqueness to residential blocks and to the architecture 
of individual cities and areas. 


In such t 
talents 


of independent activities, the abilities and 
individual citizens may be expressed and their 


leisure time could be spent more efficiently and with 
greater social significance. The awareness that an apart- 
ment, a house or a city are one’s own, in the sense that 
one has invested one’s own labor and creativity, would 


contribute to keeping skilled cadres in production, 
reduce irrational population migrations and upgrade 
social activeness, particularly in places of residence. 


Granting people the right and opportunity of more 
actively developing a new architecture environment, the 
quality and nature of which do not satisfy new residents 
who, immediately after occupying their premises begin 
to change them, to embellish and to improve them, could 
(and should) become an important form of participation 
in construction. Opposition to the independent activities 
of house residents, wrapped in administrative prohibi- 
tions, leads to negative social consequences and devel- 
ops, as the Estonian scientist T. Niyt has said, “acquired 
helplessness” on the part of the population. All families 
in a Moscow residential complex were allowed to make 
changes in the layout of their apartments, a right which, 
actually, was used by no more than a few. In itself, 
however, granting such an opportunity makes it possible 
drastically to upgrade the extent of satisfaction with the 
quality of the housing. 


We should not tolerate piles of broken glazed tiles, 
discarded wallpaper, and abandoned sanitary equipment 
which decorate, as we say, brand new buildings. Would it 
not be better to set aside some of the funds for finishing 
and equipping house buildings and for landscaping, 
planting greenery, and decorative completion based on 
individual orders or for the independent creativity of the 
residents (naturally, desirably with the skilled help of 
architects and designers). So far, such suggestions are 
being applied only on an experimental basis. 


Appeals for the participation of consumers in design- 
building activities presumes the comprehensive training 
of “dilettantes:” from understanding the laws governing 
the formation of an architectural environment and the 
development of an artistic taste to acquiring certain 
skills of construction technology. It was no accident that 
the question of including a course in architecture in the 
secondary education curriculum was raised at the 8th 
Congress of USSR Architects. Unfortunately, we are 
publishing an exceptionally small number of popular 
books and pamphlets on architecture, particularly for 
young readers. It is impossible to procure even catalogs 
of standard designs of individual housing for the coun- 
tryside and garden huts. Based on the experience of other 
countries, the USSR as well should have a journal for 
nonprofessional builders and for those who would like to 
make their apartment or home more comfortable and 
beautiful, more modern and more original. 


The suggested ways and means of improving the inter- 
action between the design-building complex and the 
consumers are aimed above all at the more qualitative 
solution of the problem of shaping the urban environ- 
ment. In reality, however, this problem is not only 
professional but social as well. We believe that the daily 
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direct participation of the population in the restructur- 
ing of cities and their humanizing would contribute to 
the greater involvement of the masses in the administra- 
tion of social affairs. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS 
“Kommunist”, 1988. 
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Morality Without Moralizing 
180200011 Moscow KOMMUNIST in Russian No 13, 
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[Article by Abdusalam Abdulkerimovich Guseynov, 
doctor of philosophical sciences, professor, head of the 
ethics sector, USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of 
Philosophy] 


[Text] The acquisition of a new quality by socialism, 
consistent with the contemporary standard of global 
civilization, is, at the same time, a process of profound 
moral cleansing and renovation of our society. However, 
glasnost alone, even taking its price into consideration, 
contains such great respect for the individual, and faith 
in historical reason and in the common sense of the 
people, that it would be no exaggeration whatsoever to 
describe it as a real moral university. Progressive public 
awareness is unwilling to tolerate the separation between 
means and objectives; the question of the moral sense of 
economic, political and ideological changes occurring in 
the country is to us no less important than the changes 
themselves. It is not only the place of morality in the 
system of human value preferences that is changing. Also 
changing is the very understanding of morality. What 
does morality mean to us today? 


What are we arguing about? An intensive ideological 
polemic, which is so profound and comprehensive as to 
develop into an open confrontation between sociomoral 
positions, remains characteristic even after all incanta- 
tions regarding moral and political unity, and a most 
unexpected feature of the contemporary spiritual situa- 
tion of Soviet society. Any problem, big or small, 
instantly becomes a topic of sharp debates. What is their 
reason: invisible grounds, endlessly varied and fre- 
quently random, or else is it a true real reason which 
perhaps is not even clearly realized? What is their object? 


It may seem initially that the main ideas which excite 
social forces and leave them on opposite sides in the 
struggle are, on the one hand, the idea of the individual 
and, on the other, the idea of statehood. Roughly speak- 
ing, some favor the human “personality” and others 
favor the “state.” That is precisely the way many of the 
active participants in such discussions think. This may 
be close to the truth without being the truth itself. The 
concept of individual and statehood mark, in such a 
general aspect, only an area of arguments without as yet 
giving an idea of their real content. 


In order to achieve a proper understanding of the nature 
of our (theoretical and, particularly, practical) differ- 
ences, what is important is not the abstract and stereo- 
typed pitting of the individual against statehood but a 
clear awareness of the specific differences between a 
dependent and a free individual and between authoritar- 
ian and democratic statehood. In that case we can more 
accurately identify the spiritual barrier which divides us 
into individuals reduced to the status of a “cog” in a 
well-structured mechanism, considered merely a means 
toward the good of the whole, and consistent with an 
all-absorbing and impersonal statehood, and an individ- 
ual who has an intrinsic value, who is worthy of happi- 
ness and satisfaction of individual aspirations, oriented 
toward freedom of judgment and action, coexisting with 
a sensibly limited statehood, clearly aware of its limits, 
totally controlled by the citizens and serving them. 


The combination of socialism with democracy is a still 
unstudied task and, one would think, an extraordinarily 
difficult one. It is an area for historical research and risk. 
In a certain sense, it is a leap into the unknown. The 
bourgeois freedom of the individual, which was the 
height of freedom in the past and, at least officially, was 
the most developed, grew on the basis of private owner- 
ship relations and is organically accompanied by an 
individualistic way of thinking; the way to it was literally 
long and twisting and, frequently, bloody. Russia had the 
courage to skip a number of particularly unpleasant 
rungs on the historical ladder, related to capitalism; the 
October Revolution blocked the “classical” channel of 
gaining democratic freedoms, based on private owner- 
ship and paralleled by individualism. But on the basis of 
what material foundation could individual freedoms 
grow, and what to do so that formally they are no less 
extensive than in the Western democracies and, in terms 
of their content, could be obviously superior to them and 
reliably protected from bourgeois degradation, which is 
corroded by individualism and the indifference of sated 
philistinism? The perestroyka initiated in our country, in 
the course of which the shaping of democratic structures 
is paralleled by the simultaneous creation of their mate- 
rial base, is precisely an attempt to find a socialist 
solution to such problems. 


However, the question could be asked of how is all of this 
related to morality and ethics? Our answer would be, 
most directly. Morality cannot be understood without 
going beyond its own limits and without putting it in a 
specific historical space and without correlating it to the 
basic contradictions of the age. Furthermore, the ques- 
tion of morality and its place in the system of human 
values and priorities has become exceptionally urgent in 
our society and an important line in future arguments. 
One of the main accusations which the opponents of 
perestroyka hurl at its supporters is that the latter replace 
the sociopolitical criterion of society with the “scholas- 
ticism of ethical categories.” This accusation of ethical 
scholasticism, which seems entirely justified on the sur- 
face, is in itself scholastic. In any case, it is rather 
abstract, for it does not take into consideration the 
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specific historical context of the interrelationship 
between politics and morality in our country. Nonethe- 
less, today's veneration of the moral hollies cannot be 
understood separately from yesterday's scorn of the 
same. And even if we agree with the fact that contempo- 
rary sociopolitical termi abuses ethical terminol- 
ogy and appeals for morality tly indicate a lack of 
understanding of the essence of the matter, nonetheless 
the precise meaning of this moral “shift” in social 
awareness must be identified. 


A little bit of histery or something on the correlation 
between morality and politics. The understanding of 
morality and its correlation with politics repeatedly 
changed in the course of the 70 years of Soviet history. 
Let us note that it is a question not of real rights which 
had their own quite contradictory logic and were not 
always properly interpreted, but of models of moral 
mandatory behavior and concepts of good and evil, of 
what was worthy and what was unworthy, which, replac- 
ing each other, gained official status and predominated 
in social thinking. 


In the first decade which followed the October Revolu- 
tion, social awareness, inspired by communist ideals, 
developed its own moral igm. The question, spe- 
cifically, was as follows: To what extent, in general, was 
the new, the communist age compatible with morality in 
its traditional meaning? Ethical nihilism became notice- 
ably widespread in Marxist literature and in a Marxist- 
oriented environment, the youthful environment above 
all. It was considered that morality is the sum total of 
external standards of behavior, alienated from the indi- 
vidual, which were organically part of the spiritual- 
repressive mechanism of exploiting classes. It was seen 
as an expression of spiritual coercion exerted over the 
working people, which merely continued and added to 
the material coercion to which they were subjected. 


The rejection of morality was based on at least two 
errors: first, the historically defined (bourgeois in partic- 
ular) form of morality was identified with morality in 
general; second, the fact was ignored that bourgeois 
morality as well performs not only apologetic but also 
general humanistic functions and contains a broad uni- 
versal meaning. These errors were, naturally, not simply 
the consequences of lack of reason and knowledge but of 
fully explainable social enthusiasms. They were part of 
the overall context of proletkult errors. 


Toward the end of the 1920s the conc cpt that morality is 
totally reduced to class interests, to the political objec- 
tives of the proletariat, gained the upper hand and, for a 
rather lengthy period of time, was dominant. To begin 
with, the acknowledgment of the universal significance 
of morality, including the simple forms of morality and 
justice, were considered a proof of menshevism and of 
hostile ideological views. Let us note that the unchal- 

lenged triumph of this view coincided in time with the 
period of the elimination of the kulaks as a class. That 
was a significant coincidence! Second, morality was 


reduced to the solution of practical problems: the imple- 
mentation of economic, social and cultural changes in 
the country. The activities of the Soviet state and all of 
its actions were automatically ascribed a morally lofty 
meaning and the entire area of building socialism was 
considered an endless combine of human happiness. 

There was no between morality and ordinary poli- 
tics. Within the framework of such an understanding of 
morality, cases of women leaving their husbands and of 
children rejecting their parents, if the latter were sub- 
jected to political seemed entirely normal. 

The “color” of the age was found not simply in the fact 
that such cases either occurred or were widespread, but 
the fact that they were considered seemly and entirely 
worthwhile. 


In the mid-1950s, during which the fever of the cult of 
personality came to an end, a new situation developed. 
From the viewpoint of the country’s domestic develop- 
ment, it was necessary ideologically to open social life 
and to acknowledge that there were areas which were 
quite distant from politics or, in general, had no direct 
—* Soa and that a person could commit some 
ificant errors without being or becoming an 
— ‘of the people.” It was necessary practically to 
expand the area of individual autonomy, which 
required, as a minimum, to remove morality from the 
“total yoke” of politics. A new situation developed by 
then in international relations as well. Nuclear weapons, 
which were being accumulated in amounts which threat- 
ened the very existence of mankind, required a transition 
to a policy of dialogue and reciprocal understanding 
among countries with different sociopolitical orienta- 
tions. Yet in order to engage in a dialogue and reach an 
agreement, a common value platform, a single human 
language, were necessary. One could not invent such a 
language, which becomes crystallized in the course of the 
age-old development of culture. It was the language of 
universal moral concepts. 


The CPSU program, which was adopted at the 22nd 
CPSU Congress in 1961, was an answer to these require- 
ments and, correspondingly, an important landmark in 
the moral history of our society. The belief was develop- 
ing in social awareness that morality is a necessary and 
totally irreplaceable form of social life, which existed 
alongside with and relatively independently from socio- 
political criteria, that it has its own area of application 
and logic of development and is the continuation of the 
single humanistic experience of mankind. From the 
viewpoint of bolshevik tradition, this formulation of the 
question was unprecedented. To realize this, it would 
suffice to look at how frequently the word “morality” 
and other derivates of the word were used in basic party 
documents. In the text of the first party program (1903) 
the word “moral” is encountered once and had no 
terminological importance, in the second program 
(1919) no such words were to be found; they were used 
on more than 20 occasions in the third CPSU program 
(1961). Let us note that the new edition of the same 
program (1986) includes the increasingly frequent use of 
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such terms and that the universal orientation of morality 
is emphasized more clearly and persistently. The abun- 
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moral terminology can be entirely considered as a certain 
although, naturally, not total argument, whenever we 
i t a consciously formulated image of 
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As the poet has said, this is no face to face encounter. It 
is difficult to say what image (or images) of morality 
consciousness of Soviet soci- 
ety today. It is obvious, however, that in fiction, political 
journalism and, partially, the social sciences, an entirely 
vision of the world is developing, which proceeds 
that morality is a universal 

wy po pee ue, which gives priority to 

moral assessments above all other, 
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Therefore, concepts of morality considered in terms of 
its correlation with politics, changed in the social aware- 
ness of Soviet society. Here we can single out several 


criterion in the assessment of social events, confirms the 
extent of spiritual maturity reached by socialist society. 


Let us not confuse communist with Varlam's ethics. 
“What is moral is what is useful to society,” was the 
thought of Variam, the sinister character in the movie 
“Repentance.” Simple to the point of being primitive, 
this formula is the i ical shelter of all Variams, a 
form of their delusion and self-delusion. Its trickiness 


lies in the total lack of clarity of who has the right to 
decide what is useful to society and what is harmful to it. 
The vagueness of social theory is refined by the practical 
correlation of forces and, as a rule, theory is adapted to 
suite the stronger. In this case, usefulness to society is 
identified with the wishes and prerogatives of those in 
power, of those who hold a privileged status. Such has 
always been the case in history. That is what prevails in 
the world to this day. However, to hold power and to 
possess mora! truth are totally different things. 


We do not have to look into historical archives to find 
the origins of Variam's “truth.” Suffice it to read our 
literature on ethics. Naturally, the picture of Soviet 
ethics of the past 25 years should not be painted in a 
single, not to mention black, color; it had pages of which 
we should not be ashamed even in the more sharply 
conscientious atmosphere of glasnost. Nonetheless, Var- 
lam's spirit hovers over our professional ethics. This 
makes it incumbent upon us to reinterpret the most 
important stipulations of Marxist ethics in order to 
exclude the possibility of their jesuitical interpretation. 


In his programmatic speech on ethics and communist 
upbringing, delivered at the 3rd Komsomol Congress, 
VA. Lenin expressed clear formulations: “Our morality 
is fully subordinate to the interests of the class struggle of 
the oy oped — morality is based on the 
completing communism” 

(“ ode . ~ odo Collected Collected Works) Vol 41, 
pp 309, 313). Let us ignore today the fact that these 
definitions have been repeatedly subjected to theoretical 
and historical vulgarizing and consider their true mean- 
ing in the context of the entire Leninist concept and 
communist world outlook as a whole. In order to answer 
the question, we must know precisely what is meant by 
the class struggle of the proletariat and communism. The 
meaning of the class struggle of the proletariat is the 
elimination of classes and uniting the working people 
against all exploitation. As a historical ideal, commu- 
nism is nothing other than a social connection in which 
the “complete well-being and free and comprehensive 
development of all members of society” is guaranteed 
(op. cit., vol 6, p 232); “The free development of one 
means the free t of all” (K. Marx and F. 
Engels, “Soch.” [Works], vol 4, p 447). If we expand 
Lenin's definitions now, the result will be the following: 
from the viewpoint of communist moralitv, the free 

t of every person, the intrinsic value of the 
individual and his full well-being are basic values. 
Morality, strictly speaking, also means humanism, 
humaneness, chosen as standards of life. 


The meaning of Lenin's words will not be distorted but, 
conversely, become clarified if we say that only that 
which is moral truly serves the communist cause. In 
general, let us note that V.I. Lenin used the concepts of 
morals and morality in the broad meaning of the terms, 
as synonymous with the conscious and free attitude 
toward reality. In this sense moral is the opposite of the 
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administrative-bureaucratic approach and external coer- 
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they are voluntary, conscious and initiative-minded, 
expressing the people's profound inner conviction. 
ao 


VA. Lenin equates equality of education in communism 
and education in the spirit of communist morality. His 
thought that “the entire objective of education, instruc- 
tion and teaching contemporary youth must be that of 
in it a communist morality” (op. cit., vol 41, 


wa — — cod 00 on, 8 but 
poh within him his creative potential, his inde- 
pendence, awakening within him the active subject of 
historical action and turning him into a comprehensively 

individual. From an education the purpose of 
which was to program the pupil and to make him fit a 
predetermined model, we must convert to the type of 
education the purpose of which is to lead the pupil to an 
infinite creative self-developmert, to unlimited human 


people. That is why the upbringing of the individual is 
bound to imply, at the same time, educating the individ- 
ual in a spirit of communist morality. By the nature of 
things this is incompatible with “making someone 
happy” by coercion. When V.I. Lenin speaks of an 
education in a spirit of communist morality, essentially 
tyre ad pea eee oar nea 

people to relations of solidarity and com- 
— ture in which the management of people is 
terest hep commer san qe pape on 


possibility is what communism is, understood as human 
relationships; such a historical opportunity is also 
offered by communist education, expressed not in terms 
of red tape and bureaucratization but in terms of the live 
and initial significance of this term. 


Lenin's understanding of upbringing reveals best of all 
the nature of the link between communism and morality. 


V.1. Lenin conceives of communism as the type of 
historical movement in the course of which ethics is 
converted from theory to practice, while morality, which 
at one point became historically shaped in a special 
aspect of social consciousness, goes down to earth and 
imbues all areas of human activity. Communism and 
morality are one and the same and one cannot be 
separated from the other. If morality switches to the area 
of phrases, wishes and ideal thoughts and is not applied 
in relations among people, it means that it is not com- 
munist. In precisely the same way, if any practical 
experience cannot withstand moral criticism, if it 
includes an immoral principle, one could say with full 
confidence that such an experience is not communist. If 
communism breaks with morality, this is bad for moral- 
ity but is even worse for communism. Communism 
begins with moral trust among people and ends where 
th’: trust has been lost. Naturally, communism must not 
be turned into a state doctrine; morality is neither the 
only nor the leading motivation for the communist 
movement. However, the social practice of the commu- 
nist movement, considered in all of its dimensions— 
economic, political, cultural, etc.—is truly communist 
only when it either implements the standards of good- 
ness and humaneness or, to the extent to which this has 
not been accomplished, considers itself open for practi- 
cal criticism from the viewpoint of these standards. It 
exists in the future, in the course of which necessity 
blends with ethics, happiness coincides with goodness 
and good intentions merge with lofty actions, and ideal 
morality becomes real morality. 


Morality and necessity. This type of orientation toward 
what is morally superior, toward the ideal, and toward 
the impeccable and absolutc nature of ethical criteria 
puts the moral individual in a state of critical attitude 
toward himself and the world. The ethical imperative of 
humaneness and the daily motivations of practical expe- 
diency quite frequently clash with each other, not acciden- 
tally but inevitably and legitimately. Life, entangled in the 
clashes among different social interests, is not simply an 
illustration of moral standards; real people, multi-<di- 
mensional people, full of contradictory feelings and 
aspirations, cannot fit the rigid framework of ethical 
abstractions. However, does this mean that under the 
pressure of the logic of life we must lower our moral 
criteria? It is usually thought that cruelty for the sake of 
enhancing the power of the state is different from the 
cruelty of the rapist and the robber. However “different” 
it may be, it nonetheless remains cruelty and, on the 
ethical level, must be unconditionally condemned. 
Unfortunately, however, we are still in the stage of 
development in which the way to the social good 
quently goes through moral evil. However, finding ' 

practical courage, which means going through all inis 
evil, one must not display spiritual cowardice and try to 
convert evil into good. No, evil cannot become good. 
Evil always remains evil even if we assume that it is 
extremely necessary. Awareness of this truth is a charac- 
teristic feature of any humane moral awareness. And 
today, when once again we are guided primarily by moral 
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criteria, and are reinterpreting the most tragic pages of 
our own history, this precisely proves the maturity of 
ethical judgments and our moral dignity. It is bad when 
evil is committed. However, if such evil is not even 
described as such, this becomes a true calamity. 


The imperative nature of ethical criteria which, by virtue 
of absolute necessity, are extremely abstract, prevents 
the justification of any of the transient and final 
forms of social relations, and keeps human and social life 
on the level of humanistic perspectives. They do not 


what is happening today. It is only in this case, strictly 
speaking, that we determine how moral moral criticism 
itself is. If such a criticism is not accompanied by 
personal risk and inconvenience, if it has simply been 
pushed back, being merely one voice in a chorus, could it 
be truly trusted? I do not wish to be seen as a person who 
calls for moderating one’s anger in assessing the past. 
The “exhumation of the dead” is also important and this 
is nothing new. The French, for example, took a long 
time to explain their attitude toward the Vendome 
Obelisk. My idea is different: this anger will acquire a 
truly moral meaning when we eventually manage to turn 
it to the living, to ourselves. Yet not everything which we 
are doing today, although this may be considered an 
urgent necessity, could be such as to trigger general 
enthusiasm. 


We believe that by now the need for radical economic 
reform has been already proved, theoretically as well as 
historically, a reform which provides broad scope for 
market mechanisms and competitiveness. Any soberly 
thinking patriotic person who wants the good of his 
country will support the process of emancipation of the 
economy, for this is the only possible way of giving it a 
contemporary shape and pace. However, this path is as 
ee 
si . 


For that reason it is difficult to agree with the new moral 
testament that “what is efficient is also moral.” Natu- 
rally, efficiency is moral for, in addition to everything 
else, it confirms a serious, responsible and respectful 
attitude toward people (a professional who knows his 
work well shows respect for those who will benefit from 
the results of his work, whether such results are books, 
commodities and services, and is socially moral even if 
his personal qualities are bad). in particular, efficiency is 
moral when its opposite is inefficiency. But to promote 
efficiency into a new moral holy means to lose the 
necessary critical distance from reality and to forget that 
economic necessity does not automatically mean moral 
justification or that it always needs an ethical-human- 
istic correction. Actually, a moral defense of economic 
efficiency and business is a view which has long been 
familiar, Benjamin Franklin himself believed that 
money is a virtue. 


The attitude of a moral person toward himself and the 


placing morality above “base” reality as a special, self- 
seeking condition of the spirit, locked within itself. In 
this case, moral will draws its pride from the fact that it 
can rise above the real world which is sunk in vices, turn 
away from it, and scorn it. 


are incompatible with the 
approach to morality for the reason that they are aimed 
at the complete humanism of a communist society; 
hence the essential critical attitude toward each specific 
situation in social development. They are even more 
distant from any moralizing views, for they proceed 
from the deep faith in the possibility of the real human- 
istic transformation of social reality. The dialectical 
depth of Marxist-Leninist ethics is found precisely in the 
fact that, while legitimately rejecting the moralizing 
approach to the world, it does not become degraded to 
the level of moral nihilism in order to ascribe a socially 
active meaning to humanistic concepts, while critically 
assessing social reality itself from the viewpoint of 
humanistic criteria in order to go beyond the historical 
and theoretical alternatives where no choice exists 
between unprincipled practicality and ethical snobbery. 
It would be the greatest possible cowardice to reject 
practical actions dictated by circumstances merely 
because they do not meet the standards of absolute 
holiness. An ethic which paralyzes the social creativity of 
the masses is a meaningless and harmful illusion. How- 
ever, it would be an even worse error if, under the 
pressure of circumstances, we begin to “lower” moral 
criteria or to abandon them. We must clearly realize that 
the actual practical way of action, even though absolutely 
necessary, does not always deserve moral approval. 
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Morality is an amazing phenomenon: its presence is 
unnoticeable but its absence has a most fatal influence. It 
is said that nothing depends on morality and that the 
violation of its standards is no threat to anyone. But then 
betray a comrade, for example, if this is the 
saving one’s own life? Why not remain silent or, 
better, agree with a superior who is a petty tyrant if 
would assist one’s career and i 
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What is moralizing and why is it harmful? Thus, the 
belief that underestimating morality could have cata- 


described as an overassessment, as excess morality in 
precisely the same manner than the cynical scorn of 
moral standards is its underestimating, its scarcity but in 
a conventional sense only. Actually, both are beyond 
morality but on different sides of it: cynicism does not 
reach morality, while moralizing goes beyond it. 


Moralizing considers morality as some kind of magic 
wand which can cure any social ulcer, it expects of it the 
explanation or, even more, the solution of specific 
strictly practical (economic, managerial, cultural-educa- 
tional and other) problems each one of which must be 
solved through its own and always specific means. 
Briefly, in a few words, the social nature and social harm 
of moralizing can be described as an attempt to limit 
oneself to the moral solution of social problems and shift 


the practical struggle for the humanistic enhancement of 
Png yee pte? chen —— level, 


ones. Without belittling in the least the importance of a 
proper selection in the performance of one social func- 
tion or another, let us note that more important and 
essential are, nonetheless, the personality qualities which 
are encoded in that very function and are required for its 
successful existence. A person does not become a bureau- 
crat because he has one set or another of certain negative 
personality features. Regardless of how moral a person 
may be, entering the bureaucratic system he is forced to 
act as a bureaucrat, for otherwise he would be rejected by 
the bureaucratic system. In the best of cases he will be a 
“pleasant” bureaucrat. Those who turn bureaucratism 
exclusively into a moral problem are in fact forced to 
restrict themselves to educational steps where a radical 


tion and social tempests turn into a spiritual rebellion. 


Generally speaking, one must be very cautious when 
dealing with morality and moral appeals. In his essen- 
tially ethical work “The Tasks of Youth Unions,” V.I. 
Lenin considers of morality totally (and, one 
may assume, deliberately) avoiding the traditional cate- 
gories of goodness, duty, conscience, justice, honesty, 
etc. What can explain this seeming paradoxical fact? 


One should not accept as unadulterated truth anything 
that morality thinks about itself. Morals and morality are 
not officially proclaimed by society and accepted by the 
individual on the level of conceptual thoughts only in 
terms of what goes beyond them and is reflected within 
them but, frequently, in their distorted aspect. One 
cannot judge of a society or an individual by what they 
say about themselves but must determine what they 
actually are. This applies above all to iheir morality, for 
it is easiest of all in this area to be misled and yield to 
illusions. 
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It is wrong to reduce morality to moral consciousness. It 
is equally wrong, however, to identify it with actual 
mores. In terms of the nature of their values, mores 
could be better or worse but, in any case, they are always 
limited. Mores are the social customs of individuals. 
They are different in the different social groups and at 
different ages; they localize the position of man in social 
space and time. By classifying man within a certain 
specific community, mores isolate him from representa- 
tives of other communities; by ascribing an irreversible 
nature to a specific historical condition, they become 
obstacles on the way to converting to another, a higher 
state. In order to become moral the individual must 
leave behind the area of isolation created by mores. He 
must rise above the empirical limitations of his way of 
life; the moral individual thinks in terms of universal 
human categories and it is humaneness itself that he 
raises to the level of a guiding principle in his life. 


Morality, consequently, cannot be reduced to moral 
consciousness or actual mores. It is their happy intersec- 
tion, which appears when a human relation, ideally set 
within the moral consciousness, becomes the actual 
position adopted by living individuals or, in other words, 
when practical behavior, squeezed within mores, is 
inspired by an idealized humaneness. 


Considerations of morality have led some philosophers 
to the conclusion that it is cruel and anti-human, for it 
tries to subordinate the live and concrete individual to 
abstract principles. It may appear as though this conclu- 
sion has some grounds. Actually, however, if we have in 
mind superior unquestionable orders, morality expects 
of man some kind of holiness and formulates require- 
ments which go beyond his possibilities and are, in this 
sense, superhuman. According to the logic of morality, 
man should observe its rules even to the detriment of his 
personal interests and despite the pressure of circum- 
stances. It demands of man self-sacrifice. The question 
is, by what right? We shall not consider all the arguments 
which give a sensible meaning to this apparent “unrea- 
sonability.” Let us merely stop with one aspect which, it 
seems to us, totally justifies a moral rigorism. The 
—* specificity of morality is that its requirements are 

not only and voluntarily chosen and devel- 
oped by the individual but also the fact that every person 
or every human community (such as a party) should 
address such requirements above all and mainly at 
themselves. Morality demands a self-accusation. For 
that reason, any sort of moral sermons and readiness to 
condemn others are also a withdrawal from morality and 
a violation of its profoundly intimate dimension. True 
morality begins where moralizing ends. 
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[Text] We are going through unforgettable times. Step by 
step, historical truth is being restored and justice is 
— Real —— * have appeared now for the 
truly scientific, objective and comprehensive and, there- 
fore, profoundly party-oriented study of the Soviet past 
and the restoration of our recollection of people who had 
been forgotten for so many years, but who had actively 
influenced the course of social development. 


It so happened that when historians began to study the 
paradoxes and dramas of the prewar past, they turned to 
the “critical points” in the transitional period from 
capitalism to socialism and raised the question of alter- 
natives in the historical development of the country, the 
personality of Nikolay Ivanovich Bukharin emerged 
literally from non-existence, as the figure of a political 
personality who was sentenced half a century ago and, it 
seemed, firmly forgotten. For decades his name was not 
included in referential works and encyclopedias and he 
himself appeared in research works only as a negative 
personage, as just about the “evil genius” in Soviet 
history. Such a surgical “extraction” of a noted party 
leader from the past (a fate which afflicted many other 
people) inevitably distorted the overall picture and scale 
of perception of a number of historical events and 
personalities. 


In his time Stalin not only achieved the physical destruc- 
tion of Bukharin but, as it seemed to many, deleted him 
from history forever. It is obvious now that this was a 
temporary victory. Once again in contemporary social 
awareness, as was the case 50 years ago, the two oppo- 
sites of the end of the 1920s-1930s—Bukharin and 
Stalin—actively oppose each other. Discussions about 
these two personalities clearly depict today’s political 
views held by the opponents and their assessments not 
only of the past but also of the present. Hiding behind 
these debates is, above all, a debate about the future, 
about what will socialism become tomorrow. What is 
important for the present, however, may be not simply to 
pit Stalin against Bukharin but to understand what it is 
that brought them together in the mid-1920s and what 
separated them by the turn of the 1930s. These problems 
affect not only the biographies of two major leaders of 
that time. Their study leads us to a fuller understanding 
of the destinies of the country and the people at crucial 
moments of prewar Soviet history. 











tly educated Marxist economist” (“Poln. Sobr. 
Soch.” [Complete Collected Works], vol 36, p 305) 
(subsequent references to V.I. Lenin’s Complete Col- 
lected Works will indicate volume and page only). 


During World War I Bukharin differed with Lenin on 


agreed to write the preface to Bukharin’s book “The 
Global Economy and Imperialism” (written in 1915- 
1916), which he used in his writing against Kautskiy and, 
indirectly, also against the errors made by the author 


Lenin’s classical works “The State and Revolution” (see 
vol 33, pp 171, 265 and 329-338). 


the requirements of the minimum program. The essence 
of the differences was that, as Lenin emphasized, “A 





socialist revolution is impossible without the struggle for 

,” and that it was unwise to delete from the 

one of the democratic requirements (vol 49, pp 

346-347). What matters here is not only the problem of 

the right of nations to self-determination in itself but also 

the method used to analyze the problem. Bukharin’s 
approach was not entirely dialectical. 


In October 1916 Bukharin traveled to America. In New 
York he actively worked for the newspaper NOVYY 
MIR. In his letter to A.M. Kollontay, Lenin expressed 
his satisfaction with the struggle which Bukharin was 
waging at that time against the right wing and Trotsky 
(see ibid., p 387). At ithe same time, Bukharin contrib- 
uted to the organization of the left-wing Zimmerwald 
faction of the American socialist movement, which later 
became the nucleus of the U.S. Communist Party. After 
the February revolutionary in Russia, Bukharin returned 
to the homeland via Japan. He supported Lenin’s April 
theses. In August 1917, at the Sixth Party Congress, he 
was elected Central Committee member which 
instructed him to draft the manifesto of the Sixth 
RSDWP(b) Congress “To All Working People, to All 
Workers, Soldiers and Peasants of Russia.” Bukharin 
actively participated in the revolutionary events in Mos- 
cow where he struggled against mensheviks and the S.R. 
He played a major role in the anti-Kornilov campaign. 
As a Central Committee member, he opposed hesita- 
tions in the party on the subject of the armed uprising 
and the seizure of power. After the victory of the October 
Revolution in Petrograd he was one of the leaders of the 
armed uprising in Moscow, and in January 1918 spoke 
for the bolsheviks at the session of the Constituent 
Assembly. 


Bukharin’s position at the Sixth Party Congress requires 
a special analysis. For a long time it was assessed in our 
scientific publications one-sidedly. It was said that he 
had brought forth an anti-Leninist system for the devel- 
opment of the revolution, based on rejecting the alliance 
between the working class and the poorest peasantry and 
that he did not share Lenin’s conclusion of the possibility 
of the victory of the socialist revolution in a single 
isolated country. It was also claimed that he considered 
the Russian Revolution only as providing an “impetus” 
to the socialist revolution in the West, essentially reject- 
ing the possibility of the victory of the cevolution in 
Russia without the help of the proletarian revolution in 
Western European countries. 


The report which Bukharin presented at the congress 
gave some reason for such conclusions. However, was 
the emphasis accurate? It was true that Bukharin’s report 
included errors and inaccuracies. Nonetheless, this is not 
the full truth. Errors or, rather, differences of opinion on 
essential problems could be found in the speeches of 
many other delegates to the congress. There was nothing 
unnatural about it. The making of collective decisions at 
party meetings did not exclude but presumed that a 
unified and accurate viewpoint would be developed in 
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the course of the various clashes of views among oppo- 
nents standing on common principled From 
such positions there is nothing in Bukharin’s report that 
could be heid against him. Furthermore, as a result of a 
critical discussion, Bukharin reached the conclusion that 
in the final stage of the Russian Revolution, “by virtue of 
objective reasons, the poorest strata of the peasantry 
could be our allies” (“Shestoy Syezd RSDRP(b). Avgust 
1917 Goda. Protokoly” [Sixth RSDWP(b) Congress. 
August 1917. Minutes]. Moscow 1958, p 110). A com- 
mission was set up after debates on the report, in which 
the reporter was a member. The commission elaborated 
a more specific draft of the revolution and unanimously 
decided to submit it to the congress. Was it possible, in 
general, for this normal process for the elaboration of 
collective resolutions at the congress to be considered 
through the lens of Bukharin’s “anti-Leninist” views? 
Naturally, it was not. 


Now as to Bukharin’s views on the future of the Russian 
Revolution and his orientation toward a global socialist 
revolution. Let us point out that at that time that was the 
party’s prevalent viewpoint. As Lenin wrote, “We began 
our project exclusively while relying on a global revolu- 
tion” (vol 42, p 1). At the congress itself, the idea that 
socialism may have to be actually built alone, without the 
help of the proletariat of the developed countries, was, in 
general, not of topical political relevance. The real political 
danger at that time was not an orientation toward a global 
revolution but efforts to link the socialist future of the 
Russian Revolution to the mandatory existence of prole- 
tarian revolutions in the West. However, this viewpoint, 
which was rejected by the congress, was raised not by 
Bukharin but by Ye.A. Preobrazhenskiy. 


Bukharin’s views on the “conflagration” of a global 
revolution, expressed at the Sixth Party Congress, there- 
fore, reflected a rather widespread viewpoint. Naturally, 
this does not relieve him in any way of the responsibility 
for objectively harmful political actions at the beginning 
of 1918, based on those same and by then hopelessly 
obsolete views. At that time he assumed an erroneous 
stance on the question of peace with Germany, which 
was of crucial importance to the destinies of socialism in 
Russia. Proceeding from the old concepts, Bukharin 
demanded a revolutionary war. At one of the Central 
Committee sessions he said: “The only tactics we have 
are the old ones, those of a world revolution” (““Sedmoy 
Ekstrennyy Syezd RKP(b). Mart 1918 Goda. Stenografi- 
cheskiy Otchet”’ [Seventh Extraordinary Congress of the 
RKP(b). March 1918. Proceedings]. Moscow, 1962, p 
261). “The trouble,” wrote Lenin on this subject, “is that 
the Muscovites would like to support the old tactical 
position. They stubbornly refuse to see the way the new 
objective position has changed” (vol 35, p 254). 


The internal party discussion was triggered by the clash 
between the old party concepts and the new practices, 
and the lagging of theo’ ,, as understood by some mem- 
bers of the party and its leadership, behind life. The 
gravity of the crisis, naturally, was due not to the “evil 


thinking” of “left-wing communists,” but to the extreme 
nature of the situation itself, which left no place for 
lengthy debate, when it was a question of the life or death 
of the Soviet republic. Naturally, it was not a question of 
the fact that Lenin “outargued” Bukharin and “routed” 
the “left-wing communists” (in general, Lenin avoided 
such phraseology. which later became so typical of 
Stalin, concerning his erring supporters), or the fact that 
he yielded to superior power. After factional oscillations, 
Bukharin and his supporters were persuaded by life itself 
for, as Lenin noted, instead of the “old means of solving 
factional differences, the old means consisting, of an 
inordinate number of publications, debates, and quite a 
number of divisions, instead of that old method, events 
brought to the people a new way of learning. It was the 
method of trial through the facts, events and lessons of 
world history” (vol 36, p 15). That is why in 1918 
matters did not reach the point of division and “the most 
noted ers of ‘left-wing communism,’ such as 
Comrades Radek and Bukharin, openly acknowledged 
their error” (vol 41, p 19). 


Despite the theoretical differences between Lenin and 
Bukharin during the civil war, both perfectly found a 
common language on many political matters. For example, 
at the Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets (1920) 
Bukharin supported Lenin’s ideas on the concessions. It 
was no accident that, criticizing Trotsky on that matter, 
Lenin kept referring to Bukharin (see, for instance, vol 42, 
pp 120-121). During those years Bukharin engaged in 
excessive practical work as editor of the party’s central 
organ—PRAVDA—and as member of the Central Com- 
mittee and propagandist of Leninist ideas. Many members 
who had joined the party after the October Revolution 
became familiar with these ideas on the basis of the 
“Communist Alphabet,” which Bukharin wrote jointly 
with Preobrazhenskiy. By the end of 1920, Lenin said the 
following on the subject of this book: “We have a party 
program, superbly explained by Comrades Preobrazhens- 
kiy and Bukharin, smaller (in reference to the GOELRO 
Plan, author) but highly valuable” (ibid., p 157). 


As a whole, characteristic of Bukharin’s views of |918- 
1920 were “revolutionary romanticism” and a leftist polit- 
ical position. In a certain sense, he expressed most fully the 
spirit of “war communism,” which, to one extent or 
another, was shared at that time by the entire party. 


It was in 1920, at the peak of “war communism,” that 
Bukharin published his theoretical work “Economics of 
the Transitional Period.”” Summing up and, to a certain 
extent, absolutizing the war-communist economic and 
political practices, Bukharin not only made theoretical 
errors but also reflected concepts which were quite 
widespread within the party at that time. We must take 
into consideration that the concept of the NEP had not 





In recent comments to the publication of Lenin's 
remarks concerning Bukharin’s books, his real theoreti- 
cal errors have been ignored and priority has been given 
to accusations of praising “extraeconomic coercion,” as 


economic policy” (see “Leninskiy Sbornik XL” [Leninist 
Collection No 40}, Moscow, 1985, p 429). 


This approach to Bukharin’s work was erroneous and, 
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; period,” that 
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“very good!” All of this ends with his conclusion: “This 
nail excellent chapter!” (ibid., p 424). 


democracy,” but the one- 
slogan, 
understanding of the dialectics of and coer- 


The period between 1921 and 1927 marked the blossom- 
ing of Bukharin as a political leader. In 1924 he was 
elected Politburo member and assumed a leading posi- 
tion not only in the Central Committee but also the 
USSR Central Executive Commitiee and the Comintern 
Executive Committee, the chairman of which he became 
in 1926, replacing G.Ye. wee Bukharin actively 

in the work of the Komsomol, the 
AUCCTU, the Trade Union International, the Red 
Teachers Institute, the Communist Academy, the K. 
Marx and F. Engels Institute, and other social, cultural, 
sented the party abroad. At the sarne time, he continued 
his work as PRAVDA’s editor and, subsequently, as 
editor of the journal BOLSHEVIK. He was a member of 
the editorial boards of many other icati He was 
the author of the drafts of a number of essentially 
important party documents and delivered reports and 
ea 
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We know that after Lenin's death a sharp struggle broke 
out within the party’s leadership, in which basic ideolog- 
ical differences were combined with the “personal 
aspect.” This struggle put on opposite sides of the 
barricade noted party leaders such as Trotsky. Zinovyev 
and Kamenev, on the one hand, and Stalin and Bukharin 
on the other. Characteristic of Bukharia was his essential 

jection of leftist interpretations of building socialism. 
Virtually all of his major works of that time are directly 
pag ne gem nel gee rma eg It was precisely 


collective work impossible. Stalin, who was accused by 
Trotsky, not without reason, of unprincipled centrism, 
made skillful use of this situation to strengthen his own 
political positions. He succeeded in “cutting off” his 
rivals from the leadership, starting with Trotsky and 
followed by Zinovyev and Kamenev. However, the Buk- 
harin-Stalin bloc could not be firm and durable. As 
subsequent events were to prove, Stalin’s theoretical and 
political views on a number of essential aspects were 
objectively much closer to those of Trotsky, his political 
opponent, than Bukharin, his temporary ally. 


The 1920s became for Bukharin a period of serious 
political work and of revision of many former ideas. He 
actively developed Lenin's idea of the worker-peasant 
alliance as the foundation of the Soviet system and as a 
prerequisite for building socialism. U nques- 
, Bukharin had learned the lessons which Lenin 
had taught him in 1918-1921, and decisively revised his 
previous “leftist” positions. However, h‘s philosophical 
views changed little, as confirmed by his book “7heury of 
Historical Materialism,” which had several editions dur- 
ing the 1920s and which triggered sharp criticism on the 
part of many Marxist theoreticians of that time. 











Bukharin was one of the first to raise the question of 
Lenin’s theoretical contribution to Marxism. Unfortu- 
nately, in Soviet histori y matters were frequently 
presented in an entirely opposite light. Yet suffice it to 
open the collection “Attack,” to read the following: 

broad circles within our party and outside it 


the assessment here is usually much lower. It seems to 
me that the time has come to make a certain minor or 
revision. I believe that such an 
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month after Lenin’s death, became to a large extent 
Bukharin’s programmatic theoretical work in the 1920s. 
The further development of Lenin’s concept of the NEP, 
as applicable to the specific conditions of the 1920s, and 
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Bukharin’s viewpoint on the “high road to socialism” 
was formulated in his book “Put k Sotsializmu i Rabo- 
che-Krestyanskiy Soyuz” [The Way to Socialism and the 
Worker- Peasant Alliance] (Moscow, 1925), which was of 
essential importance in his theoretical and political 
evolution. Bukharin’s theoretical concepts on building 
socialism largely determined the party’s practical activ- 
ities in the mid-1920s. Bukharin’s “main book” was an 
attempt theoretically to substantiate the building of 
socialism in a single country on the basis of the NEP (as 
it had developed in the mid-1920s). In our view, this 
book develops a theoretically possible model of building 
socialism, making maximal use of Lenin’s ideas on the 
need for “bridges” and transitional measures aimed at 
leading a country of small peasantry to socialism. Buk- 
harin’s concept largely relied on Lenin’s views on social- 
ism as a “system of civilized members of cooperatives.” 


However, one essentially important link was absent in 
this virtually impeccable theoretical system. The concept 
oresented in “ Way to Socialism...,"’ did not presume any 
radical corrections under the influence of changes in the 
domestic and foreign policy situations. It was entirely 
based on the idea of the gradual “exhaustion” of the 
NEP and the slow (sometimes described by Bukharin 
even as “very slow”) “growing in” of the country within 
socialism, without dialectical breaks and revolutionary 
transitions, moving into a new qualitative status. Yet, as 
it has become obvious today, such type of revolutionary 
breaks are a mandatory prerequisite for the development 
of socialism and not only during the transitional period. 


Bukharin’s work came out in 1925, which was destined 
to become the year of a major political turn and sharp 
internal party struggle. The decisions which were made 
then were quite contradictory. They completed the struc- 
turing of the “classical” NEP with the further develop- 
ment of commodity-monetary relations, free trade, 
allowing hiring and leasing, abandoning the physical 
forms of the tax in kind and organizing supplies to the 
cities on the basis of market conditions. All of these 
measures were oriented toward the individual peasant 
farm. It was on this basis that industrialization was to be 
supported, the course toward which was undertaken that 
same year. 


At the same time, the question arose of how to combine 
the freedom of the petty commodity system with the 
tasks of industrialization. By 1925 the problem had been 
already formulated in practical terms, on the level of a 
“transfer,” of a nonequivalent trade between town and 
country. However, this “transfer” was complicated by 
the conversion to supplying the cities on the basis of 
market relations and the freeing of production activities 
of individual peasant farms. The normal cost accounting 
relations and a balanced economy excluded such a 
nonequivalent exchange or, rather, set strict limits on its 
way, creating the danger of a crisis. Nonetheless, all of its 
opponents, who had defined their positions by 1925, 
continued to discuss this “transfer.” 


The dramatic nature of the decision which was made was, 
precisely, that of ensuring such “transfer” of funds for 
industrialization on the basis of a long-term preservation 
of individual peasant farms, demanded the party’s con- 
stant efforts to find and support complex political compro- 
mises. This path was initially taken by the party but its 
entire difficulty had hardly been fully realized at that time. 
Practical policy between 1925 and 1927 was based on 
Bukharin’s viewpoint to the effect that it is not the 
kolkhozes that are the high road to socialism. The 2-year 
gap in making decisions on industrialization and the 
cooperativization of the countryside, and the possibilities 
which were lost of solving the grain problem as a result of 
this, led to the fact that, as Bukharin himself subsequently 
established, the country entered the historically inevitable 
stage of building socialism through the “gateway of excep- 
tional measures.” 
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Stalin’s personal viewpoint, who subordinated the mak- 
ing of political decisions to the struggle for power and 


economy), played a signi 
were made in the 1925-1927 period. 


It is indicative that in 1926-1927 Bukharin had already 


Bukharin acknowledged certain weaknesses of the policy 


1927. As late as the end of 1927, there were no clear 
differences within the Politburo on crucial problems of 
economic policy. At the 15th Congress, the party’s 
leadership presented a unified program for the gradual 
“reconstruction” of the NEP in order to solve the 
problems of the socialist reconstruction, the develop- 
ment of production cooperation, expanding planning 
and mounting an active offensive against the capitalists 
in town and country. However, not all circumstances 
were taken into consideration at the congress. To begin 


less, as early as August 1927, the first warning bell was 
rung: Under the influence of rumors of an approaching 
war, hoarding developed; waiting lines appeared, and, as 
was noted at the 15th VKP(b) Congress, the country 
experienced “the economic difficulties of the eve of a war 
without having a war.” The initiated crisis already 
demanded taking a different view on the general eco- 
nomic situation. At the congress, however, the question 
of the crisis in grain procurement was not raised at all. As 
A.I. F-ykov subsequently established, at that time no one 
coula predict the seriousness of the mounting crisis. 


Meanwhile, the new situation (the aggravated interna- 
tional situation and the grain procurement crisis) was 
already questioning the very program of a “smooth” 
transformation of the NEP. In January 1928 the Polit- 
buro unanimously passed a resolution on the use of 
exceptional measures and on applying administrative 
and judicial pressure on the kulaks and the prosperous 
peasants in order to secure grain for the towns. This 
decision was supported by the entire leadership, includ- 
ing Bukharin, Rykov, Tomskiy and Stalin. As M.I. 
Kalinin was later to acknowledge, the fact that he had 
voted for exceptional measures did not mean in the least 
that he supported them. At that time the party’s leader- 
ship simply failed to see the possibility of any other 
solution. Bread lines were appearing in the cities. The 


discontent of the workers was rising. Tension developed 
in the countryside. The situation was considered hope- 
less. Grain had to be obtained at all cost to feed the 
cities. At that time Bukharin himself did not oppose the 
sporadic use of exceptional measures. However, the 
overall outline of essential differences between Bukharin 
and Stalin also became apparent. If we consider Stalin’s 
views of January 1928, we can already see his orientation 
toward making quite radical decisions. Stalin felt that it 
would be impossible to ensure the “transfer” and resolve 
the grain problem through the mechanisms of the “tra- 
ditional” NEP. Exceptional measures alone were equally 
unsuitable, for their application would inevitably lead to 
reducing the areas in wheat and lowering the volume of 
marketable grain. At that time Stalin developed the idea 
of the coercive “implantation” of kolkhozes as a new 
channel for “transfer” (their marketing power was twice 
that of the individual peasant farms), with the simulta- 
neous development of grain farming of the sovkhoz type. 


In principle no Politburo member the “transfer.” 
It was only problems of its forms and limits that remained 
arguable. They became aggravated as the practical actions 
taken by Stalin and his immediate circle, aimed at solving 
the crisis, i clashed not only with the resolu- 
tions of the 15th VKP(b) Congress but also the Leninist 
principles of relations between the working clas: and the 


peasantry. 


On 1-2 June 1928, Bukharin wrote a letter to Stalin, 
indicating very serious differences and aggravation of 
personal relations between them. It began as follows: 
“Koba. I am writing rather than talking to you, for I find 


at that. “And what are we doing?” Bukharin asked. 
“General problems of policy were not discussed” even 
once, and even within a small circle. Bukharin’s efforts 
to raise these questions failed in the Politburo. As a 
result, the leadership lacked an integral plan and we are 
acting, Bukharin writes, ““worse than extreme empiricists 
of the coarsest type.”” The letter shows that Bukharin was 
aware of and rejected the improvisational nature of 
Stalin’s policies, which were leading toward the party’s 
ideological disorientation. The main thing which Bukha- 
rin pointed out was the growth of extraordinary steps 
into a new political line, distinct from the line adopted at 
the 15th Party Congress. That line had not been codified 
in the congress’s resolutions but had been shaped as a 
result of Stalin’s political practices. 


To Bukharin, the question was the following: Since in the 
immediate future the kolkhozes will not provide grain, 
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we must direct ourselves toward the enhancement of 
individual peasant farming and normalizing relations 
with the peasantry. To this effect, he submitted his own 
economic m. Stalin's view on the matter was 
different: During the period needed by the kolkhozes to 
solve the = problem, this weakness in “transfers” 
could be eliminated through exceptional measures. At 
that moment the main differences between Bukharin 
and Stalin remained not so much in matters of the pace 
of development or the establishment of kolkhozes but in 
how to survive during that period, while there was not a 
sufficient number of kolkhozes and while they could not 


as yet provide grain. 


The differences intensified in July 1928. Stalin presented 
his theory of the “tribute,” at the Central Committee 
plenum, i.c., the theory of an additional tax levied on the 
peasantry, a supertax, which “we shall be forced to 
collect temporarily in order to preserve and further 
develop the current pace of industrial development.” 
Bukharin as well did not oppose the “transfer,” i.c., the 
appropriation of some of the peasant's output in favor of 
developing heavy industry. He merely called for moder- 
ation in this matter. Where, then, was the difference in 
the positions held by Stalin and Bukharin? The former 
reached the conclusion that nonequivalent trade and the 
market are incompatible. The second was oriented 
toward a “transfer” through the market mechanism, on 
the basis of preserving for a rather lengthy period of time 
the individual peasant farms. Nonetheless, Bukharin did 
not deny that kolkhozes and sovkhozes were the best 
“transfer” instrument. The fact that the state would be 
unable to obtain commodity grain from them immedi- 
ately was a different matter. Who was right? In all 
likelihood, neither of them. The 1925-1927 experience, 
which had brought about the crisis and the exceptional 
measures, as Bukharir. ‘vas later to realize, indicated the 
difficulty of “transferring” funds from the individual 
peasant farm to heavy industry through the mechanism 
of the private market. Reliance on the extraordinary 
measures to support the “transfer,” led to undermining 
the worker-peasant alliance, the retreat from the Leninist 
principles of building socialism and, in the final account, 
could lead the country to the brink of civil war. It was 
only collective theoretical and practical quest that would 
have made it possible to elaborate a constructive pro- 
gram for the period during which the kolkhozes were still 
weak and were unable to provide the necessary amount 


of grain. 


However, as a result of Stalin's intolerance, possibilities 
of finding a joint and accurate solution became increas- 
ingly fewer. Subsequently Bukharin was to say that, 
remembering Lenin's testament, he observed with a 
great deal of tension the increased discontent among the 
peasants. However, at that time he was already surrep- 
titiously being described as panic stricken by starting 
such a rumor in the country. Nonetheless, in July 1928, 
at the VKP(b) Central Committee Plenum, after a stub- 
born struggle, a joint resolution was accepted and the 
exceptional measures were lifted. To a certain extent, the 


July plenum was a victory for the Bukharin group. At 
that time the Central Committee majority was still 
supporting Bukharin, Rykov and Tomskiy in their sen- 
sible and circumspect appeals. 


However, practical experience followed a path quite 
different from the documents which had been adopted. 
The actual policy after the plenum was defined by 
Stalin's speech on the “tribute.” Bukharin said that the 
“tribute” formula was turning around all previous party 
decisions and that in no way could he agree with it, 
considering this formula the harbinger of further emer- 
gency policies. Yet among the supporters of Stalin him- 
self an orientation precisely toward exceptional mea- 
sures was growing. Although voting in favor of their 
elimination, at the sarie time they admitted the possi- 
bility of again and again resorting to them. Kaganovich 
in particular, directly called for reapplying the excep- 
tional measures “just in case.” According to Bukharin, 
the emphasis should have been not on repeating them 
“just in case,” but on maintaining the peace with the 
middle peasantry. However, “this was ridiculed,” and 
charges of spinelessness were levied against Bukharin. 


It became obvious to Bukharin in the autumn of 1928 
that the alarming phenomena in economic life were 
continuing to grow. He cautiously analyzed these phe- 
nomena in his “Notes of an Economist,” which came out 
in PRAVDA. In them he raised the question of the gold 
situation in the country was worrisome, that the country 
had no reserves, that the matter of the grain was slowing 
no progrer* or was even worsening, and that we were 
setting a rather fast pace in industrial development, 
which was the origin of an increasing orientation toward 
taking exceptional measures. 


Once again, in November 1928, he spoke of the 
extremely worrisome situation concerning future grain 
procurements and the areas in crops. He predicted the 
recurrence of difficulties and even their aggravation 
unless economic-political peace with the middle peas- 
antry was emphasized. At the November VK P(b) Central 
Committee Plenum, Bukharin was able to secure a joint 
resolution, a major item in which was the acknowledg- 
ment that one of the main tasks was to stimulate indi- 
vidual poor-middie-peasantry farming. However, 
despite the unanimously approved resolution (with the 
most active participation of [ “harin and Rykov), the 
actual development of events ( ..¢ again took an entirely 
different course. The resolution was “forgotten.” The 
stipulation of aligning oneself on the individual peasant 
farm was “dropped out” as Bukharin said. Ever more 
noticeably, a different orientation appeared in the local 
areas. As a result, by the end of 1928 the sowing of winter 
crops was reduced substantially. Once again the country 
found itself in a most severe grain crisis and major 
difficulties regarding payments to foreign countries 
arose. One of the consequences of this was the introduc- 
tion of bread rationing and reduction of imports. The 
production program was threatened. However, Bukha- 
rin’s just statements on the difficulty of the situation 
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which was developing in the country once again became 
targets of abuse. “In the upper leadership,” in his words, 
“a situation in which no one can speak out has been 
created, for otherwise one inevitably is described as a 
‘panic monger’ or ‘anti-Leninist,’ and that coming from 
comrades whose competence on such matters is, to say 
the least, questionable.” 


The question of exceptional measures reappeared by the 
turn of 1929. Bukharin, Rykov and Tomskiy launched 
their final attack. On 30 January and 9 February 1929 
two statements were made by Bukharin’s group to the 
members of the Central Committee Politburo and the 
Central Control Commission Presidium. They indicated 
the increasing disparity between practical steps and 
party resolutions. One of the main reasons for this, 
according to Bukharin, Rykov and Tomskiy, was the 
position held by Stalin himself, his special status and his 
inordinate power, which he used improperly. 


These statements rate Stalin as a political leader. What 
kind of rating is this? To begin with, it turns out that as 
a result of Stalin's activities and the activities of his close 
circle major deformations are taking place in the party's 
leadership; instead of making major political decisions, 
Stalin is engaged in politicking and tagging political 
labels; he does not tell the entire truth of the difficulty of 
the situation. “How can economic problems be 
discussed,” Bukharin asked, “if concern for grain is 
described as philistinism?... If concern for the strength of 
the alliance with the muzhiks is frequently described as a 
peasant deviation, and if the suggestion to issue addi- 
tional allocations or to curtail them is considered anti- 
Leninist?... Who will open his mouth on such questions? 
That is the reason for which such questions are not being 
asked but are being held back. That is why the entire 
party discusses them, but “privately,” in groups of two 
or three people. That is why the party members have 
even developed a double “line: one view “for the 
others,“ and another "for oneself.“ Attending meetings, 
unanimously voting and adopting official formulas are 
becoming a ritual, a required party ceremony.” 


Nonetheless, despite such a sharp assessment of the 
situation within the party, Bukharin asked: Was it pos- 
sible to find a common language and pass joint resolu- 
tions? His conclusion was that “it is both possible and 
necessary.” To this effect, in his view, one should aban- 
don “petty policy,” and go back to big policy which, in 
critical situations, “tells the working Class the truth about 
the situation, relies on the masses, hears and feels the 
needs of the masses, and carries out its work blending 
with the masses.” Bukharin persistently repeated that no 
one would force him to take the path of factionalism, 
that the crime lies in the waste of time and efforts in 
internal leadership struggle and that reciprocal trust 
must be restored and collective leadership organized. 


The second statement which was made by the Bukharin 
group on 9 February 1929 was related to the fact that, 


despite its expressed willingness to cooperate in the 


formulation of a common line, the Politburo and Central 
Control Commission Presidium drafted a resolution 
which put in political circulation the event of Bukharin’s 
meeting with Kamenev in the summer of 1928. Bukha- 
rin, Rykov and Tomskiy categorically rejected ascribing 
to Bukharin any effort to organize a faction bloc with the 
Kamenev group. They qualified this as nothing but a 
“gross distortion of the truth,” and the aspiration to 
fabricate “factionalism” and, in ‘he final account, the 
wish to “discredit us,” to “stigmatize us.” Bukharin 
acknowledged that the very fact of the discussion with 
Kamenev was a “lack of caution and an error.” He 
claimed, however, that the practical purpose of the 
discussion was simple: He asked him “not to participate 
in a persecution which had not been officially decided by 
anyone.” 


However, the statement issued by Bukharin, Rykov and 
Tomskiy did not reduce the problem of the situation 
within the party to a single event, as Stalin did. They had 
raised a more general question: Why did Stalin need to 
turn Lenin's “union” into a “tribute,” what was the 
purpose of changing the formulation consistent with an 
entirely different type of relations, unless one wished to 
change the very nature of such relations? 


Bukharin’s group realized the entire danger of this for- 
mulation. Slightly more than 6 months since the first 
application of exceptional measures had passed, and the 
theory of the “tribute” could easily be accepted as the 
ideological perpetuation of such measures. 


In the view of Bukharin, Rykov and Tomskiy, the draft 
resolution not only did not condemn the theory of 
“tribute” but even promoted it as a party resolution. The 
assessment of the country’s economic situation in the 
12th year of proletarian dictatorship was sharpened in 
the second statement by Bukharin’s group. Despite great 
successes in building of socialism in general, it noted, we 
are introducing a system of bread rationing; there is 
semihunger in a number of areas, a scarcity of raw 
materials, an acute shortage of durable goods, signs of 
inflation and a difficult situation with gold and foreign 
exchange. At the same time, Bukharin provided a deeper 
study of crisis phenomena in the economy of the NEP. 
He now pointed out not simply errors of a circumstantial 
nature, related to prices, but also added that industrial 
construction and nonindustrial construction had been 
developing in the country in recent years largely by 
printing money and wasting gold and foreign exchange 
reserves and that the grain economy was growing at an 
entirely inadequate pace. The result was obvious signs of 
inflation and very serious economic problems. The 
threat to unification and the danger of the failure of 
industrialization appeared. “The country is suffering a 
shortage of bread,” Bukharin wrote, “not because of the 
development of kclkhozes but despite this development; 
this bread shortage will become aggravated unless we 
link all the successes of our rural policy in the next few 
years only and exclusively to successes in the kolkhoz 
movement which, naturally, must be comprehensively 
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supported. A simple calculation proves that in the next 
few years they (kolkhozes and sovkhozes) will not be able 
to become the main source of grain. For a long time to 
come the individual peasant farm will remain the main 
source.” 


As a whole, the Bukharin group accurately assessed the 
draft resolution of the Politburo commission, as being 
above all a shot aimed at political destruction. This is 
confirmed by the fact alone that it was precisely at that 
time, February 1929, that the reform of the rural tax, and 
steps taken in eons machines to the countryside and 
raising the question ↄ the middle peasant had already 
eliminated, in the vie v of Bukharin’s group, a number of 
serious differences in the area of economic policy. None- 
theless, an action was being mounted aimed at cutting 
off the Bukharin group from the leadership. Stalin and 
his supporters actually took the path of politicking. For 
example, they proclaimed Bukharin the opponent of the 
individual taxation of the kulaks, i.c., taxation deter- 
mined with administrative regulations. Actually, Bukha- 
rin favored an even higher taxation of the kulaks but 
only based on the law, which would reduce possibilities 
of arbitrary behavior and excesses. The resolution con- 
tained many such exaggerations. 


Bukharin, Rykov and Tomskiy emphasized in their 
February statement that they had never acted against the 
party's official resolutions. They had fought the distor- 
tion of such official resolutions by Stalin and his sup- 
porters through the adoption of “exceptional measures,” 
and that they opposed equating Stalin with the party as 
“equals,” or else the direct substitution of the Central 
Committee with Stalin and the consideration of any 
crime committed against Stalin as an action against the 
party as a whole. It was precisely on this basis that the 
accusations of Bukharin’s “attack” on the Central Com- 
mittee were based. 


However, the least feature in Bukharin's stance was the 
struggle for power. In our view, in terms of his individual 
qualities, he laid no claims to the role of leader. Actually, 
as confirmed by KOMMUNIST reader and party vet- 
eran F.P. Novichenkov, who attended in 1933 the “party 
purge” of Bukharin, in answer to accusations of aspira- 
tions to leadership, Nikolay Ivanovich, one would 
believe, answered quite sincerely: “I have never aspired 
to leadership. I do not have leadership qualities.” In 
February 1929 as well the Bukharin group did not ask 
that Stalin be removed from his position as general 
secretary. “All that we are thinking,” they wrote, “is that 
Comrade Stalin should take into consideration the (very 
wise) advice given by Lenin and not reject collective 
leadership. We believe that Comrade Stalin, like any 
other member of the Politburo, could and should be 
corrected without the risk of being labeled for this reason 
as an ‘enemy of the party." The task of the Central 
Committee and the Central Control Commission is to 
provide such basic working conditions for the members 
of the Politburo.” 


Nonetheless, the readiness shown by Bukharin’s group to 
compromise, obviously did not suit Stalin in the least. At 
that time he was trying to expel from the party's leader- 
ship three other noted members of the old party guard. 
Political relations in the Politburo tensed, which greatly 
complicated the making of accurate decisions, although 
such a possibility did exist at the beginning of 1929. 


All that was left for Bukharin was his right to appeal to 
the Central Committee, whose members hesitated for a 
long time and, at certain moments, supported Bukha- 
rin’s viewpoint. Now they were faced with making a final 
decision. The Politburo came out of the VK P(b) Central 
Committee Plenum of April 1929 torn by contradictions 
and split into two opposite groups. At the plenum itself 
Tomskiy bluntly pointed out the nature of these differ- 
ences: In the view of Bukharin’s group, after the lifting of 
the exceptional measures at the July 1928 Plenum, their 
reintroduction was an error. 


Bukharin’s speech at the April Plenum took several 
hours and began on a truly tragic note: “Comrades, I beg 
of you to hear out my speech with the greatest possible 
attention, for I believe that this is the last speech that I 
shall deliver to the plenum as Politburo member.” In this 
Bukharin was correct. He attended the plenum but 
already in a different quality. In his speech, Bukharin 
pointed out a number of actions taken by Stalin against 
the three members of the Politburc and which actually 
meant something like a “civil execution,” a public dis- 
crediting without the decision of the corresponding high 
party body. However, he focused on something else. For 
the first time Bukharin provided an expanded criticism 
of Stalin’s concept of the aggravation of the class struggle 
as successes were achieved in building socialism. 
According to Bukharin, this concept was a theoretical 
substantiation of the “extraordinariness.” It was formu- 
lated by Stalin at the July 1928 Central Committee 
Plenum and developed by V.V. Kuybyshev in September 
1928. In Bukharin’s words, this theory confused two 
entirely different things: “a certain temporary stage of 
aggravation of the class struggle—one such stage we are 
experiencing currently—and the overall course of devel- 


opment.” 


A new emphasis in assessing the socioeconomic situation 
appeared in Bukharin’s speech. While continuing to 
insist on the fact that the reason for economic difficulties 
was the violation of economic proportions, he empha- 
sized the following: This is not to say that we have 
adopted an excessively fast pace of development of our 
industry. One could have thought this a while back but a 
close study revealed that this was not the essence of the 
matter. The pace could be even higher but providing that 
there is an upsurge in agriculture as the base of industri- 
alization and a fast economic turnover between town 
and country. The difficulties themselves arose because 
tremendous investments in capital construction were 
made under conditions adverse to the development of 
agriculture, the grain economy in particular. The latter 
turned to be in the least advantageous position. “A 
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certain withdrawal of production forces from the grain 
sector began.” The result was the loss of a most impor- 
tant export item. “In this matter,” Bukharin empha- 
sized, “we plunged semispontancously... For a while we 
did not notice the situation with the grain and for a while 
we carried out the industrialization by wasting funds 
(foreign exchange—author) and emission of currency... 
Instead of paying attention in the past to the situation in 
the grain sector and, in |, 2 or 3 years, achieve a very 
substantial acccleration in construction, on a firm and 
fixed foundation,... we encountered inevitable difficul- 
ties.” Such difficulties began to appear when those same 
sources and reserves of foreign exchange, gold and pos- 
sibility of printing money dried out, when everyone 
realized that one could no longer continue in this man- 
ner. It was precisely that moment that coincided with the 
greatest difficulties. But once this was obtained, and 
once such difficulties became objective factors, we found 
ourselves in the first round of exceptional measures. 


To go back somewhat, one could say that such difficul- 
ties had largely been predetermined by the resolutions of 
1925. The neglected grain problem was largely related to 
an Orientation toward the development of industrializa- 
tion while retaining the old “wheels” of individual 
peasant farming, and neglect of problems of industrial 
cooperation. Yet it was precisely the kolkhozes, which 
had been set up to solve the grain problem, that made it 
possible to ensure the accelerated industrialization and 
the preparations for it. That which Stalin realized by 
himself as late as January 1928, without Bukharin’s help, 
could have objectively taken place earlier, under a dif- 
ferent set of circumstances. In all likelihood, in that case 
exceptional measures would not have been necessary. 
Therefore, in a certain sense Bukharin was also fighting 
the consequences of his own policy of 1925. 


In April 1929 Bukharin reached the conclusion that the 
petty commodity producer had turned from a seller of 
grain to a deliverer of grain and that the market form of 
the alliance between town and country and between the 
working class and the peasantry had been violated. As a 
result of the introduction of exceptional measures and 
forced grain purchases, farming became a sector with 
diminished production incentives. The role of money 
declined and the importance of that instrument was 
weakening while, at the same time, administrative pres- 
sure was increasing and new forms of “extraordinar- 
iness” were appearing. No success resulted from com- 
bining the task of developing trade and the growth of the 
new of direct economic relations between town 
and country. For that reason the “machine of extraordi- 
nariness™ was increasingly spreading throughout the 
country. Although it seemed to strengthen the weakened 
economic system, it also hindered economic develop- 
ment and created additional difficulties. 


The main difficulty of managing under such circum- 
stances was the intertwining within a single knot of the 
truly progressive elements of economic regulation, which 
contributed to progress, with the elements of the 


“extraordinariness.” Exceptional measures are incom- 
tible with the NEP as “mutually contradictory objects. 
ceptional measures mean the elimination of the NEP 

although, naturally, temporarily. As a system, excep- 

tional measures exclude the NEP.” 


It was on the basis of this analysis that Bukharin pre- 
sented his alternate program. It included importing grain 
from abroad, firmly abandoning exceptional measures, 
asserting revolutionary legality, reguiating through 
prices, and strengthening the production of means of 
agricultural output. Here as well, however, he did not 
oppose the “transfer,” the unequivalent exchange 


« between town and country. He said, however, that the 


purchase prices of grain must be flexible rather than firm 
and depend on the time of year and the area. 


Why did the majority of Central Committee membx.s 
fail to support Bukharin's program? Above all, because 
of the first, main and rigidly formulated point. Bukharin 
emphasized that comrades who were saying cither 
import grain from abroad or take exceptional measures 
were right. To this, Ordzhonikidze pointed out: “This 
year you may solve difficulties by grain imports but how 
will you resolve them next year?” Bukharin's suggestion 
was considered a retreat without providing any whatso- 
ever serious guarantees for the future. The choice was 
not simply between importing grain from abroad or 
taking exceptional measures but between importing 
grain and the fate of industrialization. Naturally, to the 
party's leadership of that time, industrialization had 
priority. The unacceptability of Bukharin’s suggestion by 
the majority led, in general, to the fact that all of his 
other suggestions as well were rejected, including an 
essential one, such as observing revolutionary legality. 


Naturally, Kaganovich cannot be interpreted as express- 
ing the view of the majority. However, he sensibly said 
that goods have been sent to the countryside and grain 
prices had been raised but that after all this the kulak 
nonetheless kept saying: I have surpluses, I shall not give 
you such surpluses. “What would you instruct us to do, 
what steps could you invent?” Kaganovich said turning 
to Bukharin, Rykov and Tomskiy. “You have not sub- 
mitted a single new suggestion, nor can you, for such 
suggestions do not exist, for we are dealing here with a 
class enemy who is mounting an offensive against us, 
who is unwilling to provide grain surpluses for socialist 
industry and who says, give me a tractor and give me 
voting rights and I will give you grain.” Kalinin as well 
opposed Bukharin's program. In his view, the grain crisis 
could not be solved exclusively through the market and 
the bare slogan of developing the initiative of individual 
peasant farming, for agriculture is splintered, its level of 
commodity is low, and so on. There was no possibility of 
increasing commodity sales from individual farming to 
the necessary level and, in his view, “in terms of the 
present this is already an error,” as is an effort, on this 
basis, to ensure grain exports for the sake of purchasing 
equipment. Bukharin, like his opponents, favored collec- 
tivization. To him, however, an orientation toward a 
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long process of the establishment of kolkhozes was 
characteristic, whereas now an emphasis had to be put 
on individual farm'ng and its parallel existence with 
kolkhozes. In Kalinin’s view, the most accurate solution 
would be to link all steps taken to enhance agriculture to 
collectivization, in one form or another. He concluded 
that “if you would agree with us on this basic problem, 
unity will be achieved.” No agreement was reached on 
this basic problem at the April 1929 Plenum. However, 
many members of the Central Committee spoke out if 
not in support of Bukharin's group at least for keeping it 
within the Politburo. It was thanks to this view that the 
group was not dismissed from the Politburo. 


Despite the sharp ments and seeming irreconcilabil- 
ity of the sides, the Central Committee majority proved 
to be reasonable and on a number of items Bukharin 
voted with the majority. He acknowledged the possibil- 
ity of a high pace of industrialization. In the resolutions 
of the April Plenum, followed by the 16th Party Confer- 
ence (April 1929), high rates of industrialization coexist 
with sufficiently moderate rates of collectivization. This 
was another compromise reached largely as a result of 
Bukharin’s sensible policy and the fact that he analyzed 
his situation once again and changed his viewpoint on a 
number of major issues. 


The November 1929 VKP(b) Central Committee Ple- 
num took place under the sign that 1929 had become the 
year of the great change. The delegates to the plenum 
spoke of an unparalleled pace of development of capital 
construction and the mass nature assumed by the kolk- 
hoz movement. All of these facts were rated highly by 
Bukharin's group as well. Its new statement published at 
the plenum (of 12 November) was assessed by N.K. 
Krupskaya as a huge step in the direction of the views 
held by the majority of Central Committee members. 
Bukharin, Rykov and Tomskiy announced the change of 
their position concerning not only accelerated industri- 
alization but also comprehensive collectivization. Char- 
acteristically, they also engaged in the search for new 
forms of economic relations, emphasizing that “compre- 
hensive collectivization of entire areas, on the one hand, 
and the extensive development of contracting practices, 
on the other, raise... the question of market relations in a 
different way.” 


However, did all this mean a total rapprochement 
between the positions held by Bukharin, Rykov and 
Tomskiy, on the one hand, and the Central Committee 
majority, on the other? It did not. What the Bukharin 
group firmly continued to support was the position that 
“extraordinariness™ was essentially inadmissible. By 
supporting Stalin on this matter, the Central Committee 
members made a fatal error which was to be realized by 
no means immediately. The same error was made also by 
those who, until shortly before then, had fluctuated, such 
as A.A. Solts, for instance, who, while acknowledging 
that in the past he had “some questions concerning the 
exceptional measures... from the viewpoint of the 


approach to individuals, when an administrative pres- 
sure had to be applied on large human masses.” The 
choice made by the majority of Central Committee 
members, however, was greatly influenced by the fact 
that Bukharin’s alternative was not adopted, had not 
“worked out.” Furthermore, the authors of the alterna- 
tive themselves had abandoned it. 


The only alternate item in the statement made by Buk- 
harin’s group remained the question of exceptional mea- 
sures as a system. This included not only their principled 
position but also their aspiration to defend the Leninist 
traditions. It was precisely Bukharin, Rykov and Toms- 
kiy, rather than the Central Committee majority, that in 
that aspect were following the behests of Leninism. The 
Central Committee majority had already chosen Stalin- 
ism. Until November 1929 the hesitations of Central 
Committee members led to the fact that Bukharin’'s 
group was able to play the role of a political counter- 
weight and to block at least the most excessive manifes- 
tations of “extraordinariness.” The defeat of Bukharin’s 
group and its removal from the Politburo itself marked 
the beginning of an orgy of excesses in the countryside 
and the grossest possible violation of the Leninist prin- 
ciples concerning the attitude toward the peasantry. It 
was entirely clear that Bukharin’s final alternative: the 
essential rejection of the “extraordinariness” was indeed 
the alternative to Stalinism. By making their historical 
choice, the Central Committee members also bear his- 
torical responsibility for the tragic events which followed 
in the 1930s. Essentially, they gave a vote of confidence 
to Stalin and his course of political and economic 
“extraordinariness.” 


In November 1929 Bukharin was expelled from the 
Politburo. This marked the beginning of the new and 
least studied period of his political biography. Present 
efforts to introduce in scientific circulation texts of 
Bukharin's latter statements frequently trigger an inter- 
nal opposition on the part of many researchers. Some of 
them believe that Bukharin in the 1930s was a broken 
man, who did everything possible to ingratiate himself 
with Stalin and to assume his place in the chorus of 
praises for the “great leader and teacher,” which were 
becoming increasingly louder in the party and in society. 
However, a more detailed study of some of Bukharin’s 
articles indicates that not everything was all that simple. 


Let us begin, above all, with the real political role which 
Bukharin played in the 1930s. He took part in an entire 
series of most important political steps: In the proceed- 
ings of the 17th Congress, the | 7th Party Conference and 
the VKP(b) Central Committee Picnums, and the com- 
missions which drafied the 1936 Constitution of the 
USSR and the Model Statutes of the Agricultural Coop- 
erative, he was editor in chief of IZVESTIYA and 
member of the collegium of the People’s Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry; he engaged in academic activities, 
was in contact with noted Western public figures, and so 
on. However, there was more to it than that. The 
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influence of Bukharin’s ideas was still clearly felt in the 
views held by many Central Committee members and in 
the important decisions made during that time. 


In order to understand how this was manifested, natu- 
rally, we should address ourselves to the documents. 
Here the materials of the Joint Central Committee and 
VKP(b) Central Control Commission Plenum, of Janu- 
ary 1933, and the — oe Mage sy delivered at 
Nes The desire to have him 
politically rehabilitated and to emphasize the fact that 
Bukharin had sincerely realized his past errors and was 
thinking above all of the future was quite clearly mani- 
fested in the very attitude which many Central Commit- 
tee members had toward Bukharin. Even K.Ye. Voroshi- 
lov, who was very close to Stalin, said that he believed 
Bukharin “100 times more than Rykov and 1,000 times 
more than Tomskiy. Tomskiy was dissembling, Rykov 
was trying to be sincere but was so far failing. Bukharin 
is — and honest....” What can explain this 
attitude? 


When the “big leap” was made, accompanied by tremen- 
dous sacrifices and costs, the party faced the very serious 
_question of how to live and function further. Should it 
retain the “extraordinariness” which was opposed by 
Bukharin in November 1929 or take the path of normal- 
izing the country’s socioeconomic and political life? A 
struggle was being waged on such problems and hesita- 
tions developed. At a certain point, however, the trend 
toward normalization gained the upper hand. The sup- 
porters of a moderate, a balanced policy, those who 
firmly believed that the situation had to be made to fit a 
certain framework, needed a constructive program. And 
it was that or, rather, even the trend of their 
quest, that was found, in its general lines, precisely in the 
one Bukharin had drawn up. 


What were the ideas which Bukharin developed at the 
January Plenum? Above all, he analyzed the results of 
the first 5-year plan. In his view, the beginning of its 
implementation already marked a sharp change in the 
country’s entire economic and political development. At 
that time there were the problems of creating new fixed 
assets, eliminating contradictions between a growing 
large-scale socialist industry and a petty individual peas- 
ant farming and between the growth of the socialist 
sector (and its class bearer—the proletarian) and the 
growth of capitalism in agriculture (and its class bearer— 
the kulaks). One of the main problems which emerged in 
agriculture as a result of the 1929 turn, in Bukharin's 
opinion, was the gap which had developed between the 
new means of production which were being shipped to 
the countryside and the skill of the manpower. As a 
whole, however, despite all the losses, as a result of the 
first 5-year plan “we moved ahead to a higher level,” we 
became a “new country,” facing new problems. 


The possibilities of influencing the countryside 
increased. The production alliance between town and 
country was strengthening. This basic form of alliance, in 


Bukharin's opinion, was to be based on the “incentive of 
direct interest promoted th Soviet trade, and the 
market, but radically different from the old...."" Later, in 
the tragic situation of 1937, Bukharin said that, having 
changed his previous views on industrialization and 
collectivization, he was unable immediately to clarify the 
question of incentives in agriculture. The moment 
“matters turned to a new approach to trade, Soviet trade, 
to me the entire picture of economic relations became 
clear.” In his speech at the January 1933 Joint Central 
Committee and Central Control Commission Plenum, 
Bukharin emphasized the outlines of his concept of a 
socialist market, the normalizing of economic life, the 
interpretation of socialism as a commodity-planned 
economy in which trade, albeit on a new basis, would 
play a tremendous role. 


At that same plenum, it was precisely Bukharin who 
expressed, more clearly than Rykov and Tomskiy, his 
fellow workers in the recent struggle, the idea that “the 
historically developed leadership of our party, headed by 
Comrade Stalin, this energetic figure of steel, had fully 
earned for itself the right to lead in the entire further 
process...." Naturally, these words have certain elements 
of a political game, the aspiration to remain a member of 
the leadership, and thus to influence the situation. One 
could hardly blame Bukharin for assuming such a posi- 
tion at that time. However, we should also bear in mind 
that it was precisely Bukharin who held an uncompro- 
mising stance by the end of the 1920s but was now 
openly supported Stalin, saying that we have the type of 
party system which we need (substantiating this with the 
worsening of the international situation, the fact that the 
situation in Germany could radically change and that the 
fascists could come to power). Unquestionably, such 
statements by Bukharin could not fail to exert an addi- 
tional influence on the party and add more “bricks” to 
the building of the cult of Stalin's personality. 


Nonetheless, Bukharin was by no means a supporter of 
Stalin and nor did Stalin consider him to be such. In his 
article “The Economics of the Soviet Country,” which 
came out in IZVESTIYA on 12 May 1934, Bukharin 
continued to develop the idea of the need to establish 
normal and stable relations between town and country. 
Once again he voiced the thought that material incen- 
tives should be used and allowed to operate through the 
mechanism of Soviet trade. All of these ideas could not 
fail to meet with the support of certain party circles. 
Knowing this and feeling that Bukharin’s ideas were 
taken seriously and that a certain portion of the Central 
Committee was listening to them, Stalin deemed neces- 
sary to address the members of the Politburo with special 
remarks which essentially groundiessly rejected Bukha- 
rin's basic thoughts. This included an obvious argument 
with Bukharin as an opponent and, at the same time, the 
fear of making such polemics public. 


It may seem on the surface that the newly arisen argu- 
ment was strictly theoretical or even terminological. 
Changes in production relations in the countryside were 
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defined by Bukharin as the result of the tremendous 
agrarian revolution carried out by the dictatorship of the 


proletariat, and the ex tion of the kulaks’ means of 
production. To this n answered that “one cannot 
sadinao the tieline af colinctivingtion wo the coneent of on 


agrarian revolution” and clearly tried to emphasize the 
benefits (real and imaginary) of the policy of forceful 
collectivization, compared to any other variant of agrar- 
ian policy toward the peasantry. Bukharin wrote of 
solving the problem of the new fixed capital (new means 
of production) as being the main difficulty in building a 
socialist economy. Stalin opposed the reduction of 


industrialization to the creation of assets in general, for . 


“such a reduction eliminates the difference between 
heavy industry assets... and the assets of other economic 
sectors which are neither leading nor being reorganized 
in accordance with our policy.” He also drastically 
rebuffed Bukharin’s article to the effect that in our 
country “the percentage of the accumulated part of the 
national income proved to be extremely high (hence the 
Air hc predict agpeape oqpandhed ay yee 

had occurred partially at the expense of other 
sectors (including agriculture).” Stalin believed that 
“one could not even remotely hint at” this, for “it does 
not correspond to reality, and it slanders and defames 
party policy.” 


Ignoring the constructive ideas contained in the article, 
Stalin saw in it nothing but an attempt to prove that had 
the Bukharin group been given the opportunity, it would 
have achieved the same objective with lesser sacrifices. 
Therefore, Stalin's remarks included not simply differ- 
ences in terminology but a difference in assessing the 
situation itself. The argument was still on the same topic: 
Was it possible to normalize the situation in the country 
or would the inability to master the situation be com- 
pensated for once again with violence, with “extraordi- 
nariness?” 


After Kirov's assassination, the “sword of Damocies” 
hung over Bukharin as over many other former members 
of the opposition. However, many Central Committee 
members hesitated when it came to restoring the “extraor- 
dinariness” and a certain political struggle developed on 
the subject of Bukharin's person. It was as though he had 
become the symbol of a moderate trend and of suppressed 
and concealed opposition to Stalinism. 


Efforts were made to keep Bukharin as member of the 
Central Committee and of the party. This was not 
because Bukharin could become some kind of alternate 
figure in the political leadership but because his ideas 
were an alternative to the “extraordinariness.” 


Bukharin became a symbolic figure. It was no accident 


that the February-March 1937 VK P(b) Central Commit- 
tee Plenum, the purpose of which was to demand the 
exposure of double-dealers, saboteurs, and Trotskyites in 
the leadership (the elimination of party cadres on a 
broad scale began precisely after that plenum) opened 


with a consideration of the “case” of Bukharin and 
Rykov. The dramatic nature of the situation consisted 
also of the fact that Bukharin and Rykov struggled alone, 
everyone for himself. They alone turned to the Central 
Committee members with different statements and let- 
ters. They alone engaged in a hunger strike of protest 
against the monstrous accusations with which Bukharin 
was charged. 


The main charge against Bukharin and Rykov was 
presented in Yulovse $ report at the 23 February Plenum. 
Allegedly, they not only were aware of the existence of a 
clandestine anti-Soviet Trotsky-Zinovyev bloc and an 

nd anti-Soviet Trotskyite parallel center 
(today it has been proved that these charges were ficti- 
tious), and not only were they informed of the “trea- 
sonable platform” of these organizations, the purpose of 
which was to restore capitalism with the help of foreign 
fascist intervention, but also that they shared those views 
and were in close touch with these organizations. 
Included among many other charges were those of orga- 
nizing networks of clandestine groups in the localities, 
Bukharin’s 1930-1931 aspiration to organize a peasant 
uprising and to create an autonomous Siberian state, 
which would suppress the Stalinist regime, the drafting 
of the “Ryutin platform” on Bukharin’s and Rykov's 
initiative, one item of which was the elimination of 
Stalin, and the overthrow of the Soviet government 
through armed uprising. 


Bukharin answered ell the charges by saying that “they 
did not contain a single word of truth,” and that “every- 
thing one may wish, everything conceivable and incon- 
ceivable” had been piled up together. Having substanti- 
ated the proof of the groundiessness of the accusations 
and discussed in detail the conflicting nature of various 
witness testimonies, Bukharin ended his speech with the 
following words: “I am telling here the truth and no one 
will force me to say about myself the monstrous things 
which are being told about me and no one will succeed in 
doing this under any circumstances. Whatever labels 
may be tacked on me, | will not depict myself as a 
saboteur, a terrorist, a traitor, a betrayer of the socialist 
homeland.” 


On the following day, 24 February, Bukharin once again 
took the floor to make a statement in which he presented 
to the Central Committee Plenum his apologies “for a 
thoughtless and politically harmful act of initiating... a 
hunger strike... which is a major political error which can 
partially be excused by the fact that... I was feeling very 
sick.” On 26 February Bukharin was given the last word 
in which he once again firmly rejected all charges. “This 
is not because they are of such great personal signifi- 
cance,” Bukharin said, “but also because | believe that 
under no circumstance should one accept something 
unnecessary, particularly when this is not needed by the 
party, the country or me personally.” Bukharnn 
described the various attacks on him mounted by Cen- 
tral Committee members as personal features in the 
Struggle, as the aspiration to judge of his activities “not 








constantly interrupted by retorts and mockery. Essen- 
prevented from delivering his speech to the 


because you are shouting that I be sent to jail | 
speak otherwise? I will not.” 
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Bukharin and Rykov cases to the 
additional investigation. This variant was 
ported by Ulyanova, Krupskaya, Vareykis, 
Voroshilov and, subsequently, all other members of 
commission. Stalin reported this unanimous opinion to 
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The final act of the Bukharin drama was the trial of the 
case of the “anti-Soviet right wing-Trotskyite bloc,” 
which began on 2 March 1938. Its proceedings have been 
published and are accessible to the readers. Let us note 
that some Western researchers, such as the American 
scientist S. Cohen, read in Bukharin’s courageous 


charges of the real prosecutor—Stalin.” Having sen- 
tenced Bukharin to death by firing squad, the members 
of the USSR Supreme Court Military Collegium could 


ment bequeathed by Lenin was lost. Underlining the 


forces. Realizing this, he took the position of the major- 
ity of the Central Committee on virtually all basic 
problems. His principle-mindedness in politics was man- 
ifested in the fact that he firmly stood on the grounds of 
Lenin's understanding of the main question from which, 
in the final account, developed the tragedy of the 1930s, 
that of “extraordinariness.” On this score he was 
unbending. Bukharin did not violate his own principles 
because of a readiness to balance interests, coordinate 
positions and aspiration to remain in power. In this 
respect he withstood to the end, regardless of the per- 
sonal danger to which he exposed himself. 


Bukharin’s strong side as a political leader was his 
aspiration to a constructive approach, readiness con- 
stantly to update his theoretical arsenal and openness of 
the mind. Despite his defeat, he continued to interpret 
the contradictions in life and tried not to yield to 
politicking. Although we come across in his speeches 
echoes of the by then ordained praising of Stalin, their 
main content is found elsewhere: defense of the idea of 
normalizing social life and establishing legality in soci- 
ety, a humanistic criterion in evaluating reality and 
Orientation toward cost accounting. To the very end, 
Bukharin sought the possibility of closely interacting 
with the majority of Central Committee members on a 
constructive basis, and work, in the ways accessible to 
him, for the good of the party and the people. It was 




















precisely for this reason that the party and the Central 
Committee listened to his views. The mark of Bukharin’s 
ideas can be clearly seen in the resolutions passed during 
the first half of the 1930s. 


Nonetheless, characteristic of Bukharin’s positions was a 
theoretical impatience. He proclaimed the 


of concepts, 
case with — NEP and the elaboration of 
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“dead areas,” and “nonpersons.” He realized that if the 
difficulties was shifted to the people who were 
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Bukharin, with all his qualities and shortcomings and 
unquestionable merits and major errors, belongs to the 
history of our party and our state. His theoretical legacy 
covers the broadest possible range of problems. It 
demands a reinterpretation in the light of the experience 
acquired by the party in recent decades. This would 
enable us to include everything that is truly valuable, 
that has withstood the test of time, in our scientific and 
political arsenal. The study of Bukharin’s legacy must be 
objective, truthful and critical, i.c., as it was bequeathed 
by Lenin to the present generations of communists. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS “Pravda”, 
“Kommunist”, 1988. 


Doctrines and International Security 
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[Article by Major General Yuriy Viktorovich Lebedev 
and Aleksey Ivanovich Podberezkin, candidate of histor- 
ical sciences] 


[Text] In assessing the present state of international 
security we must recognize that it has recently been 


possible to halt the growth in military confrontation 
between the two world military-political groups which 
took place in the first half of the 1980s. In a number of 
areas—nuclear arms limitation, the settlement of 
regione! conflicts, and so on—it has been possible to 
achieve definite progress and to create favorable prereq- 
uisites for future political decisions. One might say that 
for the first time in recent years mankind has perceived 
a prospect for escaping from the oppressive atmosphere 
of fear and hopelessness. That is the great historica! 
service performed by all forces that have acted to prevent 
mankind from sliding toward the nuclear abyss. 


In order to maintain a realistic standpoint, one cannot 
avoid also noting that U.S. and NATO ruling circles 
have not renounced the continuation of the arms race 
and the policy of military force. The threat of mankind's 
nuclear self-destruction remains real; immense stocks of 
weapons continue to exist; moreover, both nuclear and 
conventional weapon systems and military technology 
are being qualitatively modernized and improved, and 
quantitatively increased. Therefore, along with the pos- 
itive changes which we have mentioned, all this provided 
grounds for the conference of the Warsaw Pact Political 
Consultative Committee, held in the Polish capital on 
15-16 July, to conclude that “there has been no funda- 
mental change for the better. The situation in the world 
remains complex and contradictory.” That is why the 
key question is now that of consolidating the positive 
trends which have taken shape, comprehensively devel- 
oping them, making them irreversible, and removing 
real and artificial obstacles from their path. 


The consolidation of international security also has a 
domestic political angle for restructuring in the USSR 
and other socialist countries. The relationship between 
the dialectical essence of the development of all mankind 
and social development within the USSR is similar to 
that between national and international security: The 
restructuring process in our country requires the creation 
of a security system consistent with our society’s human- 
ist essence, the socioeconomic tasks of renewing it, and 
ti. security interests of all mankind. The analysis made 
by the CPSU Central Committee after the April plenum 
showed that the military-political sphere, generally, and 
security issues, in particular, are not at all to be excluded 
from the areas of social life which require a fundamental 
renewal. It was openly stated at the 19th All-Union 
CPSU Conference that these areas as well have been 
marked by dogmatism and the subjective approach. This 
was the root of errors and miscalculations, the most 
important of which was, in our view, the oversimplified, 
straightforward military-technological approach to solv- 
ing problems of national and international security. The 
choice of military-technological measures to the detri- 
ment of political ones had a negative effect on socioeco- 
nomic programs for our society’s development, and did 
not contribute to consolidating national security to the 
extent that would have been possible by political means. 


In our view, it is precisely these two fundamental cir- 
cumstances—the need to consolidate any trends that 
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international security, on the one hand, and the 
shift of emphasis to political means of ensuring national 
security, on the other—which made it not merely possi- 
ble but obligatory to raise the issue of comparing the two 
them, in order to make them exclusively defensive in 
substance. The public seems not to have fully grasped the 
scale of this task. This is understandable; by their very 
nature, such conceptual shifts take time to be assimi- 


Matters are objectively complicated by the fact that what 
is essentially involved is a subject on which all informa- 
tion has been considered top-secret, and its disclosure 
rightly regarded as a threat to the national interest. Now, 
however, the objective requirements of the new stage in 
society’s developrnent are being reflected in the process 
of discussing military doctrines on the political and 
military levels, involving the wide-scale participation of 
scientists and the mass information media. it is difficult 
to overestimate the significance of this debate, as it 
opens up fundamentally new areas for international 
cooperation, unthinkable until recently. 


It is common knowledge that at the session of the 
Warsaw Pact Political Consultative Committee, held in 
Berlin (May 1987), the allied socialist states addressed a 
proposal to NATO to conduct joint consultations to 
compare the military doctrines of both military-political 
alliances, with the ultimate aim of ensuring that they are 
defensively oriented. The participants in the Warsaw 
conference have now reaffirmed their proposal for a 
comparison between the two alliances’ military doctrines 
with regard to their military-technological aspects, in 
order to make the military doctrines and concepts of the 
two alliances and their participants purely defensive in 
nature. 


Objectively speaking, the time has come to engage in 
such an open dialogue because today more than ever 
there is a particular urgency to revise military thinking 
and elaborate new standards and principles for the 
military organizational development and structure of 
armed forces; new standards of information in the mili- 
tary area to develop contacts between military com- 
manders, and so on. In this context it would be wrong to 
suppose that the socialist countries’ publication of a 
document on their military doctrine at the Political 
Consultative Committee session in Berlin is in itself 
capable of eliminating all problems and brightening the 
prospects for changes in these doctrines; this was not 
even the target. This step was merely the beginning of a 
process of open international discussion of the most 
sensitive military questions of security. Now that the 
initial results, however modest, have been achieved, we 
can say that this process has a great future and that, if it 
were to be supported by the West, it would bring 
cooperation between countries to a qualitatively new 
level and would open up fundamentally new areas for 
consolidating international security. 


There is another important point. The shaping of new 
views of international security, which was given a pow- 
erful impetus by the CPSU Central Committee's April 
Plenum and the 27th CPSU Congress, is continuing, just 
as the reassessment and in-depth consideration of the 
role of military-political factors which influence the 
development of military doctrines are continuing, as the 
19th All-Union CPSU Conference reminded us. This is a 
natural, if very complicated, process which has emerged 
as a result of the search for fundamentally new 
approaches and solutions to national and common 
human problems. In this process one cannot take one’s 
time or behave sluggishly, on the one hand, or display 
9 oy: gama in one’s judgments and conclusions, 
on , 


In our view, one cannot avoid noting that the peace 
ey lg pene Aa ae Np ghd guage fag 
and on such a scale that 
foreign policy nking in the Soviet Union 
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happening without being able to subject it to an in-depth 
analysis, thus falling behind political practice. This pre- 
cise situation seems to have grown up around the initia- 
tive proposed by the Warsaw Pact in May last year, when 
this major action was not appropriately developed or 
supported by the mass information media and the scien- 
tific public. The discussions held last year in scientific 
and public circles in the USSR demonstrated the inade- 
quate training of political scientists in questions of 
military doctrine, an inclination to draw rash conclu- 
sions at times, and a lack of the ionalism which is 
so necessary in the analysis of military-political prob- 
lems. Let us repeat that this can be explained partly as a 
result of poor specialized training, and partly by the fact 
that some of the people drawn into the discussion— 
current affairs commentators, academics in related pro- 
fessions (economists, geographers, and even linguists), 
journalists, and writers—had only a very vague notion of 
the subject under discussion. 


Whatever the case, life convincingly confirms the funda- 
mental importance of the assessment made by the Polit- 
ical Consultative Committee session in Berlin in connec- 
tion with the reassessment of the nature of a modern 
war: “...A world war, especially a nuclear one, would 
have catastrophic consequences not only for the coun- 
tries immediately involved in the conflict, but also for all 
life on earth.” In this way, for the first time in the history 
of civilization a document which describes military 
doctrine mentions the senselessness of war as a political 
instrument, and the danger it represents to mankiad 
itself. It was thus made perfectly clear that the main goal 
of military doctrine must be the prevention of war 
altogether rather than preparations for unleashing it. 
This fundamental conclusion is of immense significance 
for all other tenets of military doctrine, including views 
on the ways and means of achieving the main objec- 
tive—the prevention of war. 


A most important set of military-technological issues 
related to states’ military doctrines is derived from an 
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analysis of the specific features of the contemporary 
stage of the scientific and technological revolution. What 
are primarily involved are the extremely dangerous 
trends in the development of the material basis of 

and combat equipment, and consequently of 
the concepts for their use, as well as changes in military 
strategy and tactics and in al! areas of martial art. It has 
now become a requirement for such issues to be dis- 


Sehubien of “Caleb — 


consequences of developing new areas of military-tech- 
nological rivalry, they stress that “it seems obvious that 
over the next 20 years there will be radical changes in 
military technology.... These changes may call for a 
serious review of military doctrines and armed forces’ 
structures.” 


half of the 1970s. In a single decade the combat effi- 
ciency of nuclear systems has increased 10-15 times, and 
that of conventional weapons even more. New weapon 


even more effective. We are essentially at the beginning 
of a new stage in the military-technological revolution, 
which could result in the combat efficiency of weapons 
increasing dozens of times over in a short space of time. 


In addition to the creation of ever more perfect weapon 
systems and means of combat control, dangerous 
changes are also taking place in the concepts relating to 
the use of military force; the aggressive orientation and 
potentially offensive functions of these concepts are 
increasing. Although the United States and NATO for- 
mally retain their doctrine of “flexible response,” in 
reality it has now been supplemented with concepis 
which have essentially changed its character. Thus, in the 
early 1980s concepts were effectively adopted that were 
primarily distinguished by their reliance on massive first 
strike (including with nuclear weapons), and their goal of 
conducting offensive operations in order to “end the war 


in an advantageous position.” For this reason, the ques- 
tion of the nature of the war which the USSR and its 
allies would wage to rebuff aggression needs to be 
carefully worked out, both in theory and in practice. 
Such an analysis must be approached without obsolete 
ideas or dogmatism: The price of a mistake in defining 
the probable nature of aggression is unusually high in our 
time. 


We are currently witnessing the convergence of the trend 
toward increased combat efficiency of weapons and 
creation of qualitatively new battle control systems, with 
the development of new concepts for their use. This 
increases the risk of war many times over for all of 
mankind, and rules out the possibility of “peaceful” 
observation of the changes taking place in military 
matters. These changes may be described as a qualita- 
tively new state, primarily characterized by a swift 
increase in the threat of war; they cannot be regarded 
“simply” as the next phase of military preparations. Old 
situations are not repeated in their previous form. Rep- 
etition is only possible for certain features, but it takes 
place at a higher phase of development. The attempts 
made by a number of Western politicians to simply 
extrapolate a previous level of military confrontation, 
the nuclear confrontation of the 1950s and 1960s for 
instance and apply it to the future, are groundless: The 
situation has now qualitatively changed: these are differ- 
ent weapons, different concepts and different condi- 
tions. 


For this reason, the only way out of the developing 
position is a decisive turn from military-technological to 
political means of ensuring national and international 
security, and a radical change in the existing military 
doctrine as a practical implementation of the approaches 
taken by governments to ensuring security. “We have 
countered the militarist doctrine on which the policy of 
force is based with the concept of a ‘balance of interests’ 
and mutual equal security,” M.S. Gorbachev stressed at 
the February (1988) CPSU Central Committee Plenum. 


It is clear that this is a complex and extremely important 
task. It calls for extraordinary courage and effectiveness 
in wh ye and making very important military-polit- 

ical decisions, on the one hand, and extraordinary cau- 
tion, balance, scrupulousness and foresight, on the other. 
Caution and foresight must not, however, hamper effec- 
tiveness in carrying out this task. Moreover, there is an 
increasingly insistent demand that the process of making 
military-political decisions have greater forecasting func- 
tions and involve greater coordination and discussion, 
involving representatives of the other side if possible, for 
mutual dependence is more apparent in the military- 
political area than anywhere else. Practice shows that it 
is much easier to prevent the aggravation of a military- 
political situation or the appearance of problems than it 
is to spend a long and difficult time sorting them out 
later. How much simpler it would have been, for exam- 
ple, to agree not to deploy intermediate-range cruise 
missiles than it is to solve the new set of problems arising 
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from this today: the limitation and control of the vari- 
ously launched cruise missiles equipped with different 
types of warheads and sited in various parts of the world. 
Here is an example of an even larger scale: It is not 
difficult to predict that it would be much simpler to 
reach agreement on banning the deployment of offensive 
weapons in outer space than to negotiaie later—and 
inevitably—on limiting or reducing them. 


One is thus forced to conclude that, in the conditions of 


more, it will be impossible to implement this require- 
ment without ex this control to the military- 
technological sphere military doctrines (although 
naturally not to every area at once), on a mutual and 
equal basis, of course. 


The traditional definition of the concept of the “military 
doctrine of the state” is well known (but in our view it 
needs to be defined more precisely); it is the system of 
official views which a given state has adopted on the 
aims and nature of a possible war, on preparing the 
country and armed forces for it, and on ways of waging 
it. Let us recall that the shaping of military doctrine is 
directly influenced by such material factors as a state's 
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determines the main issue—to what end, in what direc- 
tion, and on what scale the armed forces are to develop. 
In other words, military doctrine contains the answers to 
fundamental questions about the aims and nature of a 
possible war; second, how to prepare the country and its 
armed forces for this war; and third, the methods and 
weapons used to conduct military operations. In practice 
these questions cover the broadest range of political, 
military, technological, legal, and other problems, which 
transform such theoretical into specific tasks relevant to 
> conditions of domestic political and international 
life. 


Clearly, political aims exert a longer-term, fundamental 
influence on the shaping of a military doctrine. A change 
in a particular military tenet has a fundamental effect on 
the military-technological aspect of military doctrine. 
That is why one cannot overestimate the significance 
which the changes in the socialist states’ policy in recent 
years has for the military doctrine of the USSR and 
Warsaw Pact. In short, the essence of what is going on is 
that the main political aspects of military doctrine have 
now completely changed in substance—it is not a ques- 
tion of how to achieve set goals by means of force, but 
rather how to make the use of such violent means 





impossible; it is not what goals a war pursues, but what 
goals war and the use of military force cannot achieve; it 
is not how to prepare countries and armed forces for war, 
but how to make preparations to prevent such a war; 
finally, it is not what methods and weapons to develop 
for the successful conduct of military operations, but 
what weapons to try to reduce or eliminate from the 
countries’ arsenals. In other words, there has been a 
revolutionary change in the actual concept of military 
doctrine, its aim now being a self-negaiing one, as it 
were—not military means of achieving politicai goals, 
but political means of ensuring the single, common 
human goal of mankind’s survival. The significance of 
this event has as yet to be fully realized, for truly major, 
historic change governmental policy can be seen in 
perspective only when they begin to assume a specific 
aspect in real international life. 


However, the aim of preventing war, which has been 
formulated as our policy’s top priority, has already 
become an entirely new and fundamental element of 
Soviet military doctrine, with definite practical conse- 
quences. All the tenets of our military doctrine are 
embodied in a real way in military practice and in the 
specific development and training programs of the 
USSR Armed Forces. It is already an accepted rule that 
there should be exactly as many, but no more, forces and 
weapons as are necessary for defense. In this way the 
political aim of military doctrine forms its military- 
technological aspect; the defensive orientation of sociai- 
ism’s military doctrine is put into practice in the specific 
strategic decisions and development plans of the USSR 
and Warsaw Pact Armed Forces, in their Organizational 
development, technical equipment, and operational and 
combat training. 


For perfectly obvious reasons, neither the revision of 
basic tenets of military doctrine nor specific steps in the 
military-technological field can rest on the desire and 
readiness to act of only one side—in this case the 
Warsaw Pact members. It also requires the political will 
and practical actions on the part of the NATO countries. 
There must be no illusions about this: The potential for 
such unilateral action is fairly limited. Changes in the 
military doctrine of states, and especially coalitions of 
states, cannot take place on a purely unilateral basis, 
without careful consideration of the relevant changes in 
the potentiai adversary’s military doctrine. There must 
be joint, coordinated actions which directly influence the 
evolution of both alliances’ military doctrines in the 
necessary direction. Only if this condition is satisfied can 
the process of changes in military doctrine become truly 
dynamic and oriented toward genuine consolidation of 
international security. Even if the socialist states already 
had a purely defensive doctrine and armed forces struc- 
ture, and only possessed defensive weapon types and 
systems (which it is hardly possible to clearly delineate, 
incidentally), it would still be impossible to guarantee 
that there would not be a war. It is important for the 
other side—the United States and NATO—to take sim- 
ilar steps. 
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Today, however, it would be hard to convince an unbi- 
ased observer that the U.S. and NATO military doc- 
trines are of a defensive nature. An objective analysis of 
their fundamental military-political aims and the trends 
in their military organizational development would indi- 
cate that the military doctrine of Washington and its 
allies remains of an offensive nature, is designed for 
wide-scale use of military power as a decisive foreign 
policy instrument, and openly envisages the possibility, 
indeed the necessity, of first use of nuclear weapons. 


The Warsaw Pact members thus have serious grounds to 
doubt the West's assertions that U.S. and NATO mili- 
tary doctrine is defensive. As is clear from statements by 
military men from the NATO countries, the West also 
has its doubts about the nature of the Soviet and Warsaw 
Pact military doctrine. That is why the Political Consul- 
tative Committee proposed in Berlin in May of last year 
that qualified experts from both alliances should meet, 
with the aim of starting an objective and dispassionate 
debate on the substance and specific orientation of the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact military doctrines. Such a 
debate could ultimately lead to accords between the sides 
on the elimination of the military-technological potential 
to attack one another. 


It has indeed been possible to take the first steps in this 
direction. During the meetings between tic defense 
ministers of the USSR and United States, the chiefs of 
staff were able to begin discussions on the nature and 
orientation of military doctrines. Reciprocal concerns 
and doubts were expressed. The positive nature of such 
discussions is obvious. It is equally obvious that they 
must be held more often, preferable on a permanent 
basis. Too much distrust and doubt has accumulated in 
recent years, and too much depends on the reciprocal 
understanding that can be achieved in the course of such 
discussions and meetings between the top military lead- 
ers of the USSR and United States. 


In addition, glasnost in the military area appears to have 
become an indispensable feature in contemporary inter- 
national relations and of the reality which is insistently 
knocking at the door. The specific manifestations of 
glasnost—the invitation of specialists to military instal- 
lations, the unprecedented expansion of verification 
measures for the observance of disarmament agree- 
ments, the invitation of inspectors to areas where troops 
are conducting exercises, and so on—have become a 
reality of our time. This reality is now being reflected in 
the establishment of direct contacts between the leading 
representatives of USSR and U.S. military circles. 


While taking measures to lower the level of military 
confrontation, the socialist states are forced to continue 
taking the existing military threat into account, to take 
appropriate steps to preserve the military balance, and to 
maintain their armed forces at a strength and level which 
allow them to rebuff any attack. At the present stage they 


regard the preservation of parity a necessary condition 


for ensuring security—general and international secu- 
rity, let us add, rather than just that of Warsaw Pact 
members. “The military strategic parity which exists at 
present,” the Berlin document on military doctrine 
stresses, “continues to be a decisive factor for the pre- 
vention of war.” 


Nonetheless, a proviso of considerable importance must 
be made. The aspiration to preserve parity is not an end 
in itself for socialism. Especially when maintained at 
higher levels, parity per se cannot provide guarantees 
against armed attacks or war. History provides numer- 
ous examples of wars starting under conditions of 
approximate military parity. We thoroughly understand 
that in a process where the scientific and technological 
revolution is accelerating, the simple maintenance of 
parity at ever higher levels—which we have witnessed in 
recent decades—will not automatically strengthen secu- 
rity. 


It is for this reason that socialist military doctrine has 
clearly formulated the task of maintaining parity at ever 
lower levels, down to the limits of sufficiency necessary 
for exclusively defense purposes. This should be under- 
stood as the quantity and quality of weapons and armed 
forces which do not exceed the limits absolutely neces- 

sary for defensive purposes but are clearly insufficient 
ar any aggressive purposes, including offensive combat 
operations. The Soviet Union rigorously matches its 
military organizational development in the strategic 
arms sphere to its purely defensive tasks. At the same 
time, the limits of defense sufficiency are dictated not 
only by the aims of the USSR’s military doctrine, but 
also by the level and nature of the external threat. 


Today the most important issue related to the practical 
implementation of USSR military doctrine is that of 
improving military organizational development and mil- 
itary science in accordance with the principles of balance 
and defense sufficiency. The new directives of the 19th 
Party Conference on directing the organizational devel- 
opment of defense and military science toward qualita- 
tive parameters is a fundamental importance in this 
connection. These issues call for in-depth theoretical 
analysis, wide-scale discussion, and the development of 
alternatives for practical implementation in military- 
technological measures. 


Defense sufficiency—a most important element in the 
military doctrine of socialism—is the basis of the entire 
military organizational development and, in turn, pre- 
supposes the renunciation of first use of military opera- 
tions; preservation of the military strategic balance at as 
low a level as possible; mutual reduction of weapons to a 
level where neither side would have the physical poten- 
tial to carry out an attack; bringing the structure, equip- 
ment level, and disposition of armed forces into line with 
defense tasks; and rigorous verification of reductions in 
armed forces and weapons, as well as of military activity. 
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Measures to strengthen mutual confidence between 
states, particularly in the area of defining concepts of the 
nature of military doctrine, and basing them—both 
concepts and plans for the operational use of armed 
forces—on strictly defensive principles are of consider- 
able importance. That is why the Warsaw Pact partici- 
pants have openly invited the NATO members to start a 
discussion, a public debate on the military activity of the 
two military alliances. 


During the discussion, and in the process of comparing 
and analyzing the military doctrines of the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO, the USSR and the United States, as well as 
the nature of military organizational development, it 
would be possible to discuss such issues as the volume 
and areas for reductions in elements of armed forces and 
weapons, ways of eliminating existing asymmeiries and 
imbalances, as weil as which weapons, and how many, 
could or could not be left for defense purposes, in order 
to strengthen international security. For example, there 
are already the urgent issues of non-nuclear weapons 
such as ballistic missiles, reconnaissance and strike com- 
plexes, multiple-launch systems, and other types of 
offensive weapons; tank, amphibious, and assault units; 
and sabotage groups. The reduction and elimination of 
these would make it substantially more difficult to carry 
out dangerous plans or provocative sallies. The discus- 
sions could also cover other steps to reduce the threat of 
sudden attack. 


The task of reducing the non-nuclear potentials of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact in Europe is today one of 
the tasks with the highest priority on which the military- 
political climate on earth will depend. It is essentially a 
concentration of the whole range of issues relating to the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact military doctrines. For this 
reason, a debate on this issue within the framework of 
the discussion on military doctrines would undoubtedly 
help to solve this most important problem. In fact, apart 
from its immediately beneficial effect, a reduction of 
non-nuclear weapons from the Atlantic to the Urals 
would create a favorable political and psychological 
climate for a further positive development of relations 
between West and East, would open progress in other 
disarmament areas, and would strengthen cooperation in 
Europe and the rest of the world. From a military- 
strategic point of view, the radical reduction of weapons 
and armed forces in Europe would create a unique 
situation on the continent where neither military alliance 
would have the forces or weapons to conduct offensive 
operations, and their military machines would be reor- 
ganized in a purely defensive basis. From an economic 
point of view, the radical reduction of armed forces 
would mean the huge funds would be released for the 
needs of socioeconomic development: After all, some- 
thing of the order of 80-90 percent of the nuclear powers’ 
defense budgets, and 100 percent of those of non-nuclear 
States, goes toward improving conventional armed 
forces. Finally, from a military-technologica! point of 
view, such a reduction would help to curb the extremely 


dangerous trends in the non-nuclear arms race and 
would prevent the appearance of new weapon types and 
systems. 


Taking these and other considerations into account, at 
their Warsaw conference the Warsaw Pact states put 
forward a specific plan for the step-by-step radical reduc- 
tion of NATO and Warsaw Pact conventional weapons 
and armed forces from the Atlantic to the Urals. Such 
reductions in the two alliances’ military potentials, with 
the result that the only forces which NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact would still have on the continent would be 
those absolutely necessary for defense but insufficient 
for carrying out a sudden attack or offensive operations. 
It is worth noting that the plant for radicai reductions 
which was submitted to the Political Consultative Com- 
mittee includes everything positive that has been devel- 
oped in recent years on the continent, including in the 
West. This specifically involves the elimination of asym- 
metries and imbalances in individual weapon types and 
armed forces of the two alliances in Europe; the achieve- 
ment of equal and lower levels for the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact military potentials; measures to avert the 
threat of sudden attack, including the withdrawal or 
reduction of dangerous and destabilizing types of con- 
ventional weapon; and close verification measures, 
including on-site inspections, the establishment of a 
special international verification commission, and so on. 
It is no coincidence that as they put forward this wide- 
scale plan, the Warsaw Pact members affirmed their 
proposal about comparing the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
military doctrines with regard to their military-techno- 
logical aspects, with the aim of making the doctrines and 
concepts of both military alliances and their participants 
purely defensive in nature. 


It may be boldly asserted that never in the history of 
mankind has any country or military alliance formu- 
lated, as a fundamental thesis of military doctrine, such 
a broad program of immediate measures to reduce 
military confrontation as that proposed by the Warsaw 
Pact members. Never in the history of mankind have the 
armed forces been assigned the prevention of war and its 
elimination from society as their main task. Never 
before has a military doctrine proposed a transition from 
military to political means of ensuring security, and 
never has national security been regarded in such indis- 
soluble connection with international, general security. 


Military doctrine is not dogma, and its further develop- 
ment will largely be shaped by domestic political pro- 
cesses in the countries of the socialist community and by 
the development of military doctrines and the nature of 
military organizational development in the United 
States and NATO. For this reason, many tenets of the 
allied socialist countries’ doctrine will be made more 
precise and specific and improved as applied to the 
processes taking place in the world. This dynamism, 
which is characteristic of the USSR’s contemporary 
policies as a whole, reflects the rapidly changing world 
and the state of current protiems. The process could, of 
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course, take place much more rapidly if the United 
States and its NATO allies were to become fully involved 
in it. Such cooperation in the military area has today 
Lecome an objective requirement which reflects the 
interests of all countries and peoples. 
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government, on its own initiative, finally, to make sys- 
tematic use of the opportunity to lay the beginning of the 
second phase of the policy of detente which, thanks to 


second phase of the policy of detente, jointly initiate 
progress toward restructuring East-West relations, the 
result would have clear positive consequences for Europe 
as a whole, as follows: 


The threat of military conflict would diminish; 
The “crisis stability” in Central Europe would increase; 


Grounds for drawing the “picture of the enemy” on both 
sides would be eliminated; 


The dynamics of stockpiling weapons in Europe would 
be halted; 





Defense expenditures could be reduced; 


The military component of the Western European inte- 
gration process would lose its significance; 


The assertion of Western European interests in problems 
of the policy of security within the framework of allied 
relations between Western Europe and the United States 
would be facilitated; 


Chances of greater governmental legality and in the 
development of human and civil rights would increase in 
the Soviet Union and the other Eastern European coun- 
tries; 


Environmental protection could be organized on the 
basis of a genera) European cooperation: 


The division of Europe would be eliminated thanks to 
cooperation. 


Interest in the Soviet policy of reforms under General 
Secretary Gorbachev, calls for taking into consideration 
the following principles in the policies of the Federal 
Republic: 


First, our policy should support, through cooperation 
and political indications, as extensively as possible, 
those forces in the Soviet Union which favor the reform. 


Second, such a policy should be oriented toward long- 
term developments and emphasize this clearly and 
steadily. Unquestionably, the reform processes in the 
USSR and the other socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe will take decades. 


Third, our policy must take into consideration probcble 
fluctuations between reforms and stagnation and even 
temporary retreats. 


A potential military rivalry and division of Europe will 
remain a reality in the short- and medium-term future. 
The step-by-stey demilitarization of East-West relations 
and surmounting the division of Europe remain a polit- 
ical objective. In order to obtain it, the present antago- 
nism between East and West must be replaced by a 
qualitatively new European pluralism. Therefore, in the 
daily statements and acts of the Federal Government we 
can no longer ignore the possibility of eliminating hos- 
tility, demilitarization and expanding cooperation. 


According to Voigt, the FRG interest in the new foreign 
policy orientasion of relations in the East is determined 
by the following circumstances: 


Central Europe, the FRG and the GDR in particular, are 
the most militarized area in the world. In the cure of war 
there could only be losers here, for not only a nuciear war 
but even extensive military activities involving conven- 
tional armam.nts would destroy in Central Europe the 
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very foundations of human existence. The risk of anni- 
hilation is too high for the concept of fear as an instru- 
ment for the prevention of the threat of war in the long 
run to remain an acceptable base for West German 
security policy. The FRG has, therefore, all the necessary 
reasons to be oriented in such a policy toward the new 
objectives and the use of new means. It is a question, 
above all, of replacing the concept of fear with a search 
for a stable peaceful European order based on the 
development of relations of mutually profitable cooper- 
ation and of reduced threat of war. 


K. Voigt notes that for a long time the new concepts for 
securing peace were hardly accessible to Soviet policy of 
security. The concentration of foreign policy priorities 
on relations with the United States was boundless. 
Achieving parity with the United States gave the USSR 
the status of an equal military superpower. 


Under Gorbachev, nonetheless, the Soviet Union pro- 
claims as its objective the “two-sided structural inability 
to attack.” This is a manifestation of an initiated new 
orientation in the Soviet policy of security, the internal 
political moving force of which contains the tasks of 
radically renovating Soviet society. With a view to 
modernizing its economy, the USSR is interested in 
directing a significant portion of its military expendi- 
tures into investments and the development of close 
cooperation with the technologically advanced Western 
countries. Naturally, this does not mean that the Soviet 
Union is ready to abandon its great-power role. How- 
ever, on the basis of the new Soviet policy, for the first 
time for the FRG and NATO, ever since NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact were created, an opportunity appears, after 
many years of arms race, to achieve a reduction in the 
very “essence” of the threat of war on the European 
continent. A development in this direction could also 
create premises for a future peaceful order in Europe. 


In further characterizing the main features of the new 
orientation of Soviet foreign policy, Voigt singles out at 
least four major areas of change, which could signifi- 
cantly facilitate intensified cooperation with the West as 
a whole and, particularly, the Western European coun- 
tries. 


First, broadening the content of the Soviet concept of the 
policy of security, manifested in the clear intention to 
give second priority to the military factor and first 
priority to political and economic factors. 


Second, the USSR emphasizes the correlation between 
national and mutual security within the framework of 
the new concept of interdevendence, acknowledging the 

ing interconnection between East and West. Peace- 
ul coexistence between the socialist community and 
countries with a different social order has been consid- 
ered so far in Marxist-Leninist theory as a historically 
limited stage on the way to the victory of socialism on a 
universal scale. Peaceful coexistence was interpreted as a 
specific form of the class struggle. Today this view has 


been surmounted. Coexistence and joint security are 
considered without any time limitations. This is the 
logical consequence of the fact that both sides recipro- 
cally acknowledge the right of the other side to exist. 


Third, the renovation affects the third world and its 
place in contemporary Soviet policy. To the USSR today 
this is an area where East and West, by cooperating, 
could make a joint contribution to the development of 
that area threatened by hunger and overpopulation. The 
withdrawal of its troops from Afghanistan proves that 
the Soviet Union clearly understands that military sup- 
port of a national liberation struggle could turn into an 
involvement in conflicts, which are not only military but 
also political and economic. Today the USSR sets as an 
objective—through East and West disarmament—to 
release funds for the development of the third world. 
This, however, presumes that East and West, to a much 
greater extent than in the past, should make a joint 
contribution in the peaceful solution of conflicts in the 
Middle East, South Africa, Southeast Asia and Central 
America, and in other areas. 


Fourth, there is an enhancement of Soviet foreign policy 
within the United Nations, accompanied by new politi- 
cal initiatives toward other international organizations. 
In Europe, such a course of events could, this very year, 
lead to official contacts between the USSR Supreme 
Soviet and the European Parliament, as well as the 
Assembly of the Western European Union, the Consul- 
tative Assembly of the Council of Europe and other 


organizations. 


Along with a growing criticism of the major components 
of the foreign policy pursued under Stalin and Brezhnev, 
K. Voigt notes, said four areas prove that we are facing 
not a tactical step but a broad beginning of a new 
orientation in Soviet policy. 
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[Text] For quite some time social processes developing 
in the United States have drawn the close attention of 
Soviet scientists. The efforts of Americanists have been 
aimed at interpreting on the basis of scientific, Marxist- 
Leninist positions, the fundamental problems of the 
historical! development of the United States. Justifiably, 
one of the profound and comprehensive studies is the 
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collective work on U.S. history, prepared by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences Institute of General History, the 
authors of which are affiliated with many scientific 
institutions in our country. 


The main purpose of this publication, as the authors 
describe it, “is to provide, on the basis of Marxist- 
Leninist positions, a scientific aterpretation of the his- 
tory of the American people ai the development of 
their material and spiritual culture and to indicate the 
real circumstances in which they have waged and are 
waging a struggle in defense of democratic freedoms, 
against all types of oppressions and for social 
(vol |, p 6). It must be ackr owledged that this work by 
Soviet scientists is distingui: hed by a broad approach to 
U.S. history, above all ~iihin the context of the common 
laws governing the universal-historical process. At the 
same time, its specific features and national characteris- 
tics are studied with the necessary attention and depth. 
Let us take as an example the problem of the nature of 
social customs which were established in the British 
North American colonies with the start of colonization 
in the 17th century. As the authors of this work convinc- 
ingly prove, the specific feature of that country was that 
as a system feudalism never existed on American terri- 
tory. The settling of colonists in North America itself, 
and the development of the British colonies, as F. Engels 
himself noted, occurred “with a view to establishing a 
pared, bourgeois society” (K. Marx and F. Engels, 
" [Works], vol 39, p 128). In this connection, 
however, the question arises of the nature of the Amer- 
ican 18th century revolution which, according to Marx, 
“sounded like the alarm bell for the European bourgeoi- 
sie” (op. cit., vol 23, p 9). 


In terms of time, this period almost coincided with the 
revolutionary upheavals on the European continent, 
above all with the French Revolution and we obviously 
have reasons to explain the origin of these two revolu- 
tions on the basis of a number of similar historical 
grounds. Nonetheless, unlike France, where social strat- 
ifica.ion and the aggravation of socioclass contradictions 
were of a clearly expressed nature, class conflicts in 
America were weaker. This circumstance is related to the 
greater social homogeneity of the society and the “flex- 
ibility” of classes and social groups in the carly stages of 
colonization of the North American continent. Above 
all, however, the American Revolution was distin- 
guished by its anti-colonial nature and took the form of 


a war of independence. 


Soviet historians highly rate the significance of the 
American Revolution, which inaugurated a new stage in 
U.S. historical development :.nd marked the beginning 
of the establishment of the American nation. The Dec- 
laration of Independence, followed by the U.S. Consti- 
tution, despite their sociohistorical limitations, pro- 
claimed a republican system in America, which was 
progressive for its time. These progranimatic documents 
influenced the French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and the Citizen, as wel! as the Constitution of the French 


Republic; also important was the specific experience in 
revolutionary action. The victory of the revolution in 
America contributed to the enhancement of the libera- 
tion movements in many countries; it was also echoed in 
Russia, where voices of greetings to the American people 
were heard. 


What was the path subsequently chosen by the American 
republic? What was the eee the ideals codified in its 
declaration such as, for example, the fact that from the 
time of their birth all people “have the inalienable right 
to life, liberty and aspiration to freedom?” The appear- 
ance of an independent country in the place of the 
former colonies became a prerequisite for the rapid 
development and total victory of capitalist relations in 
the country. The origin of U.S. capitalism was not an 
isolated phenomenon but pari of an overall global pro- 
cess. 


The history of black slavery is one of the most complex 
and acute problems of the American past. As we know, 
the practice of importing in the continent black slaves 
from Africa was introduced during the colonial period. 
And whereas an industrial revolution was taking place in 
the north, in the first half of the 19th century, while 
agriculture successfully developed in the way of farms 
(Lenin described it as “American”), slave-owning plan- 
tation farming blossomed in the south. On the surface, 
such a situation in a country in which capitalist relations 
were being quickly established and the then most 
advanced labor methods used, could seem paradoxical. 
However, the »oint was that under specific circum- 
stances (the treu.endous demand for cotton, the fiercest 
possible exploitation of the blacks, the cotton monopoly 
of slave-owning states and the availability of a great deal 
of land) plantation farming brought the slave owners 
economic profi's. In this connection, the Soviet histori- 
ans sensibly note that “behind the splendor of the rich 
plantations and high profits earned by the slave owners 
one cannot fail to see the social aspects of the problem: 
the most cruel exploitation of millions of blacks, the 
lagging of the south in industrial t, squalid 
technology, blossoming of racism, etc.” (vol 1, p 231). 


Therefore, although in principle slavery was essentially 
the antithesis of capitalism, under the specific conditions 
which prevailed in America at that time, it was one of its 
main sources of development. It is no accident that Marx 
wrote that “without slavery North America, a country of 
the fastest possible progress, would have turned into a 
patriarchal country” (op. cit., vol 4, p 135). At this point, 
the question arises: Is the tendency to engage in the 
superexploitation of a different race and of emigrant 
population one of the historical features of American 
capitalism? Whereas, let us say, British capitalism mul- 
tiplied its potential by accumulating wealth plundered 
from the colonial peoples, American capitalism stood up 
and strengthened above all as a result of the slave labor 
of the blacks and discriminatica in the hiring of each 
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new wave of emigrants reaching the country. This ques- 
tion is entirely legitimate, if we take into consideration 
the — subsequent development of the United States, 
to this day. 


The process of development of capitalism and consoli- 
dation of the American nation was determined 
by yet another U.S. historical feature. By asserting, with 
every turn of the spinning machine, their own indepen- 
dence from British manufacturing, shaping their own 
national character and feelings of patriotism, the Amer- 
icans, the ruling elite above all, increasingly addressed 
their political practices to ing national exclusivity, 
chauvinism and expansionism being able truly to 
stand on its two feet, the young American republic 
energetically to expand its territory and show an ra- 
tion to settle everyone's problems on the continent. The 
supporters of expansion turned their eyes to neighboring 
er Bae Lae ae eee 
(Canada). Eventually, Louisiana was “bought” 
Napoleon Cy yp ey yes 
ada in the 1812-1815 war with England failed. 


Above all, however, the United States expanded its 
territory at the expense of land belonging to the Indians, 
who were pushed back through deception or simply 
eliminated by the force of arms. At this point, a remark 
is required: usually, the overall description of the 
national history of a given country by our historiography 
presumes the interpretation and history of all nations or 
population groups living on its territory at different 
times, including most ancient ones. Is it accurate, on the 
basis of this premise, to consider the year 1607 as a 
starting point of U.S. history, i.c., the beginning of 
European colonization? In that case, how *o treat the 
long and independent development of the native Indian 
population which had created a unique culture on the 
territory of the future United States long before the 
arrival of the colonists and which is, to this day, part of 
American society? 


The tragedy of the Indians was that in their collision with 
the antihumane capitalist civilization, they were subject 
to violence, ide and discrimination. They were 
unable to find a suitable place in American society and, 
subsequently, their contribution to American history 
was not properly interpreted. It is only in most recent 
decades, as a result of the enhancement of the struggic 
waged by the indians for equality and recognition of 
their contribution to the development of the American 
nation, that the Indian topic has begun to be covered 
more extensively in history works. Thanks to the efforts 
of progressive historians, truthful works were published 
on the true rather than romanticized history of the 
“conquest” of the American West, which was accompa- 
nied by cruel military campaigns mounted by the author- 
ities against the original owners of the conquered lands 
and the most stubborn resistance of the Indians them- 
selves. The so-called “Indian migration” of the 19th 
century, in the course of which a significant percentage 
of the native population was physically destroyed, while 


the remnants of hundreds of tribes were pushed er 
reservations, is described in the four-volume work in 
ee er hoe this is the 
of the inertia of the historiographic tradition for 
which the time has long come to be surmounted by 
Soviet Americanists. 

of 


In order to give a legitimate aspect to the policy 
foreign expansionism, in the 1820s the United 

proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine. In evaluati 
rule American historians 


= 
= 
a 
— 


tries. In that case, priority is given to positive, to 
progressive aspects. It is correct to pit the 
ideas of nonintervention and banning the further colo- 
pape he Kase ee ape heb ad gh ode we 
the reactionary principles of legitimism and the 

to intervene with a view to restoring the power the 
“legitimate monarch,” shared by the of the Holy 
Alliance. However, as the authors indicate, this is merely 
one aspect of the matter. The essence of the Monroe 
Doctrine and its “double bottom” were manifested later, 
less in relations between the United States and the 
system of European countries than in Washington's 
policy within the Western Hemisphere. New England 
merchants and industrialists opposed the colonial 
monopoly of the European countries, supporting their 
interests of strengthening and expanding their own posi- 
tions and influence in that area. As a result, the “prin- 
ciple of roncolonization,” became, subsequently, a tool 
for the creation of a colonial sphere by the United States 
itself. 


The unquestionable nature of this conclusion is con- 
firmed by the entire subsequent behavior of the United 
States toward other countries on the American conti- 
nent. The aggressive principle included in the doctrine 
was confirmed by the seizure of Texas, California, New 
Mexico and other territories in the middle of the 19th 
century, and the U.S. penetration into areas of Central 
America, the West Indies and the Pacific Basin in the 
second half of the 19th century, when it took over 
Hawaii and the Philippines. It is important to note that 
the Monroe Doctrine principles, expanded with the 
thesis of the “manifest destiny,” did not disappear in the 
20th century: continuous interference in the affairs of 
Latin American countries and the Caribbean, attempts 
to impose upon them a political order suitable to Wash- 
ington. and armed intervention against # number of 
countries, including the 1983 attack on Grenada, are all 
quite convincing confirmations of this fact. 


One of the biggest events in U.S. history was the 1861- 
1865 War Between the States. The authors of the book 
interpret this Civil War as a characteristic form of a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, for the elimination of 
slavery and the overthrow of the power of slave owners 
were done in a revolutionary way and the Negroes, the 
smal! farmers and the working class played a decisive 
role in ensuring the victory in the Civil War. As to the 
international aspect of this event, Lenin noted the 
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“greatest, universal-historical, progressive and revolu- 
tionary significance of the 1863-1865 American Civil 
War!” “Poin. Sobr. Soch.” (Complete Collected Works), 
vol 37, p 58). Nonetheless, this second American Revo- 
lution as well remained unfinished: the poor whites in 
the south were not given land while black Americans did 
not gain economic and political rights, the landed estates 
were not entirely eliminated. The consequences of sla- 
very left their mark on the subsequent development of 
the United States and are felt to this day. Discrimination 
based on race remains one of the gravest problems in 
contemporary American society. 


The history of the United States proves the familiar 
Marxist conclusion to the effect that the revolution is the 
locomotive engine of history. The subsequent period was 
a time when the United States became a country of 
progressive capitalism, outstripping all 
countries in terms of the level of industrial output. 


Developing initially at a fast pace and having assumed, 
after World War I, a leading position among the capital- 
ist countries, U.S. capitalism maintained it by becoming 
the center of financial exploitation of the rest of the 
capitalist world and the dependent countries. World War 
II not only allowed the United States to surmount the 
consequences of the destructive “great depression” of 
the 1930s but also placed it in the position of a country 
unequal in terms of the economic potential of its com- 
petitors in the world capitalist economy. In the 1970s the 
U.S. hegemony in the capitalist world was questioned. 
This, however, did not indicate the loss of American 
economic ability to grow and, in some periods of time, 
quite significantly to increase its pace of growth. In 
recent decades American capitalism has mastered the 
achievements of scientific and technical progress on a 
broad scale, used new forms of international division of 
— and accelerated radical structural changes in pro- 
uction. 


Unfortunately, such an extensive study failed to allocate 
adequate space to depict with the necessary objectivity 
the way the powerful economic base influenced the 
material living conditions of the overwhelming majority 
of the United States population. It is impossible to deny 
the fact that the living standard of the Americans is one 
of the highest in the world. In turn, this shapes the social 
concepts and political and cultural-moral values of soci- 
ety and the world perception of the citizens. However, it 
nonetheless remains difficult for the reader to gain a 
sufficiently complete idea of the “American way of life” 
from the text of the book, and even less so from the 
illustrations which consist almost exclusively of a gallery 
of portraits and photographs of slums, camps for the 
unemployed, strikes and demonstrations, and lines for 
free lunch (although all of this does exist!) 


What is not shown, however, is the “sated” America. We 
are not only sinning against historical truth but also 
simplifying the complexity and responsibility of this 
task, of this challenge which history itself has set to the 


more progressive social system—socialism. This remark 
does not question in the least the assessment contained 
in the four-volume work of American capitalism, accord- 
ing to which “the determining factor in its general 
historical ics is advancing through the aggrava- 
tion of contradictions (above all the antago- 
nism between labor and capital and between the monop- 
olies and society) toward a decline” (vol 4, p 706). 


Here as well we must mention one of the most consistent 
laws in the development of human society in the stage of 
the capitalist socioeconomic system, the clear manifes- 
tation of which in U.S. history debunks all kinds of ideas 
on the exclusive nature of that country's past. A fierce 
class struggle is the main essence of the social develop- 
ment of the United States, as it is of any other capitalist 
State. 


The class struggle of the proletariat and the actions of 
farmers, “progressives” and other mass social move- 
ments against monopoly rule, which occurred by the turn 
of the 20th century, were developed in the age of most 
recent history. Under the influence of the October 
Socialist Revolution, a communist movement appeared 
in the country and the U.S. Communist Party waged and 
is continuing to wage a struggle for the interests of the 
working people under most difficult circumstances. An 
anti-war and anti-fascist front developed in the 1930s. In 
the postwar decades America was shaken up by the Black 
and student actions of the 1960s and 1970s and the 
struggle by progressive forces against the Victnam 
adventure and for American civil rights. Described in all 
of its details in this work, the history of the class struggle 
in the United States destroys the illusion of the unlim- 
ited ability of American capitalism to eliminate barriers 
among classes and to maintain the entire hierarchical 
system of the “social order” in a stable condition. Even 
computerization and other impressive accomplishments 
of scientific and technical progress have not transformed 
American capitalism into some kind of idea! condition 
or eliminated the very grounds for clashes and conflicts 
within the system of class relations. 


The topic of the popular masses is one of the central 
topics in this work, and it is unquestionable that the 
authors have recreated the fullest possible and integral 
picture of the main motive force of social development 
and main source of changes in social forms: state-legal, 
party-political and ideological. It may appear that herein 
lies the unquestionable advantage of the integral Marx- 
ist-Leninist historical analysis compared with the artifi- 
cial division of national history into “subhistories:” 
fragments which are typical of many works of non- 
Marxist authors. However, we believe that some cle- 
ments of the schematism which has been established in 
Soviet historiography in the interpretation of the history 
of popular masses may be seen in this work as well. Such 
an important topic has been traditionally reduced to the 
presentation, almost exclusively, of the organized forms 
of struggle by the working people (trade unions, political 
and social associations, and so on). 
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In recent years, however, and mainly through the efforts 
of supporters of the trend of so-called “new social 
history,” a real breakthrough has been accomplished in 
world historiography in the area of the study of the 
ee ee Sere Oe oe ores & Bey ee 
As to the history of the United States, 
ee pda edhe = fed edhe carbo 
problems such as the history of rural and urban munic- 
ipalities, social strata, professional and age groups, fam- 
ilies, the status of women, education and religion, the 
people's state of health and ic processes. The 
inclusion of such data in 2 general historical context 
would, unquestionably, enrich our vision and under- 
standing of the past, above all as the history of a nation, 
for even the most detailed description of the activities of 
the AFL-CIO or other similar topics does not rescue us 
from the “top,” the elitist interpretation of even such a 
topic of priority to Marxist historians as the history of 
the people's masses. Obviously, the time has come to 
take a more comprehensive view of this topic which 
demands of Soviet students of American histor to 
introduce new sources and new topics, as well as new 
methods for the study of mass historical data. 


Soviet Americanists have acquired their greatest experi- 
ence in the study of the domestic and foreign policy of 
the U.S. ruling circles. The work discusses in detail the 
political programs and real actions of the various presi- 
dential administrations and basic bourgeois parties—the 
democratic and the ropublican—and the changing 
deployment of political forces in the country at different 
historical stages. They have especially concentrated on 
a policy problems in interpreting postwar events, 
for never before have international relations played such 
an important role in the destinies of mankind as in the 
nuclear age, and never before has U.S. foreign policy 
assumed such a global nature. The reader will find a 
great deal of fresh and profound views and lively descrip- 
tions of specific historical events and personalities. 


Nonetheless, this four-volume work bears the mark of the 
time during which it was written. In this connection, let us 
express one critical remark or, rather, amazement on the 
extent to which the mentality of reinsuring self-censorship 
has firmly entered our intellectual pores and the slowness 
with which we are abandoning our acquired ability, based 
on the sad experience of previous works, occasionally to 
write semi-anonymous histories. How else can we explain 
that in the history o1 tempestuous and saturated Soviet- 
American relations of recent decades it has become possi- 
ble to mention in addition, naturally, to U.S. Presidents, 
virtually all leaders of the great powers, while actually 
failing to mention N.S. Khrushchev and L.I. Brezhnev? 
For the sake of this feat it even became necessary to fail to 
mention the first visit by a Soviet head of state to the 
United States in 1959, the results of which, incidentally, 
were by no means simple and have long demanded an 
objective scientific assessment. 


This is the first time that historical-cultural topics have 
been properly included and organically made part of a 
general historical treatment. Each volume includes rich 


data on American culture (graphic art and architecture, 
literature, theater, motion pictures and music), which 
enables us to judge not only of the cost of the ideologi- 
cally aimed bourgeois “mass” culture but also the great 
accomplishments of the people of the United States, who 
enriched the world’s cultural heritage. In shaping inte- 
gral concepts of the image of the Americans, such data 
provides positive information which contributes to 
mutual international understanding. The fact that 
thanks to the efforts of a large collective of scientists, 
henceforth Soviet public and home libraries will include 
a work of 2,700 pages on the history of the United States 
does not simply open an additiona! “window to Amer- 
ica” but also characterizes our society—its openness and 
desire to know and understand—and, therefore, to 
respect not only its own history but the history of other 
nations with whom we are destined peacefully to coexist 
in such difficult and worrisome times. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS 
“Kommunist”, 1988. 
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[Text] G.L. Smirnov. “Revolyutsionnaya Sut Pere- 
stroyki” [The Revolutionary Nature of Perestroyka). 
Sociophilosophical Essay. Politizdat, Moscow, 1987, 
223 pp. Reviewed by A. Dmitriyev, doctor of philosoph- 
ical sciences. 


Today any book on the problems of perestroyka, partic- 
ularly on the theoretical level, would naturally draw the 
attention of the readers. So far, unfortunately, we are 
noticing an acute shortage of such publications. 


“Pravda”, 


In our view, Academician G.L. Smirnov has made a 
fruitful attempt to consider some crucial aspects paral- 
leling the revolutionary processes of the renovation of 
socialism. Most interesting among them is the sociophi- 
losophical interpretation of the place of perestroyka in 
the development of socialism and its historical perspec- 
tives. The party has formulated an integral concept and 
Strategy for our advance. However, “The process of 
interpretation of the new problems and tasks,” the 
author justifiably emphasizes, “has not ended. It is 
paralleling practical efforts, intertwining and interacting 
with them. The closer such interaction is the more 
fruitful the common results become (p 5). 


It is no accident that the author has assigned a separate 
chapter to a critical review of the state of affairs in the 
social sciences, above all in the philosophy and theory of 
scientific communism, the serious lagging of which in 
recent decades was one of the essential elements of the 
obstruction mechanism, adversely affecting many areas 
of social life. Has the situation in the social sciences in 
the post-April period changed radically? Unfortunately, 
as in the past, comments and descriptive works predom- 
inate in sociophilosophical studies; there is virtually no 
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profound analysis of the lessons of the past and the 
interpretation of the new phenomena in the develop- 
ment of socialist society and its leading contradictions, 
including the contradictions which arise in the course of 
perestroyka. However, the author does not provide a 
detailed analysis of the reasons for this worrisome situ- 

— ——— 

the right to expect it. 


The book contains interesting theoretical concepts on 
the future progress of socialism in our country and, in 
particular, on achieving a qualitatively new status of 
society. The strategy of acceleration of the socioeco- 
nomic development and perestroyka in all areas of social 
life, formulated by the party. is based on innovative 
assessments in the interpretation of the present stage. In 
this connection, the theoretical interpretation of the 
long-term objectives of developing socialism becomes a 
topical task in the social sciences. 


The comprehensive development of the individual could 
be described as one such main objective. As we know, 
there is a debate among social scientists on this matter. 
As to the author of this book, he believes that the 
requirements of the present stage in perestroyka calls for 
a comprehensive development of the worker as a direct 
practical task of social priority. 


This concept has been expanded quite well in the book: 
individual chapters deal with the correlation between 
objective laws and the creative activeness of the people. 
social awareness, interaction between masses and indi- 
viduals in the historical process, and freedom as a 
requirement of the personality and of society. In short, 
the problem of the spiritual and moral development of 
man and society is at the center of this work. 


Among the problems discussed in this book, let us also 
single out that of pluralism under socialism. This concept 
has valy begun to be included in the range of problems 
studied by Soviet social scientists. Nonetheless, for quite 
some time it has been extensively used in bourgeois 
philosophy, political studies, and mass information media, 
which claim that in the capitalist countries there are 
unlimited personal rights and political freedoms, 
expressed in ideological and political pluralism. Such a 
claim is invariably accompanied by yet another stereotype: 
“totalitarianism” dominates in the USSR and the other 
socialist countries, the consequence of which is the absence 
or violation of democratic human rights. 


What is actually happening? Why is it that the very 
concept of “pluralism” could be applied to socialism 
which is essentially a system different from capitalism? 
Obviously, such problems demand a serious scientific 
analysis on the part of philosophers, sociologists and law 
experts in order to provide an expanded answer to this 
topical problem. 


The book under review is merely an initial attempt to 
bring to light the content of socialist pluralism. The 


author substantiatedly opposes any effort to standardize 
social life under socialism, reducing it to monochromatic 
monotony, he justifiably believes that multiplicity of 
interests, positions, views and outlooks under socialism 
is an entirely legitimate phenomenon and that the very 
concept of “pluralism” has in a socialist society an 
entirely different content compared to the one invested 
in it by bourgeois ideologues (see pp 203-206). 


The book is distinguished by its polemical approach to 
other topics. The author does not avoid sharp assessments 
and original formulations of problems. Naturally, it would 
be difficult in a brief review to evaluate the entire range of 
problems considered by G.L. Smirnov. Let us note, how- 
ever, that the parts dealing with the “personal” aspect of 
the problems of building socialism would have benefited 
had the author expanded his viewpoint on the problem of 
alienation under socialism and its connection with the 
underdeveloped forms of socialist ownership in Soviet 
society and ways of surmounting alienation. It is hardly 
necessary to prove the importance of this question in terms 
of the intensification ard codification of revolutionary 
changes in social awareness. 


As a whole, many of the theoretical concepts capressed by 
the author raise interesting questions for fruitful thoughts 
and debates on the topical aspects of perestroyka, taking 
into consideration the significant step which has been 
taken in their interpretation at the 19th Party Conference. 


Yu.M. Osipov. “Khozyaystvennyy Mekhanizm Gosudarst- 
venno-Monopolisticheskogo Kapitalizma” [The Economic 
Mechanism of State-Monopoly Capitalism]. Moscow Uni- 
versity Press, Moscow, 1987, 400 pp. Reviewed by V 
Kuznetsov, doctor of economic sciences, and R. Yanovs- 
kiy, USSR Academy of Sciences corresponding member. 


The development of the contemporary capitalist econ- 
omy faces researchers with new complex problems. This 
applies, above all, to the study of the way the economic 
mechanism functions in practice, the trends of its evo- 
lution and the way it is adapting to changes in interrela- 
tionships and ratios of economic management. In our 
view, the book under review makes a noticeable contn- 
bution to the theoretical and practical development of 
such most important r*oblems. The approach adopted 
in this book is rarely found today: it is based on the 
intersecting area among political-economic, philosophi- 
cal, systems-analytical and specific economic aspects. 


Yu. Osipov proceeds from the competitive-market nature 
of the mechanism of capitalist economic management. To 
the entrepreneur economic management means competi- 
tion: Organizing the production process, he must compete 
and, while competing, he must organize the production 
process (see p 78). Competition means complex rivalry 
between one capital and another and, at the same time, in 
a way, a competition of capital against itself. This is one of 
the most important incentives for technical and economic 
development under capitalism. 
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The author provides an original study of the market. The 
market is considered, above all, as a society of entrepre- 
social combination of capital 
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cludes that the further development of the economic 
mechanism will take place within the framework of the 
internationalized state-monopoly form. In his view, this 
is consistent with the overall trend of conversion of 
State-monopoly capitalism to international state-mo- 
nopoly capitalism (see p 365). 


At the same time, the author notes the historical limita- 
tions of capitalism. Production internationalization, 
even adopting a global form, in his definition, cannot 
solve the problem of a conversion “to the creation of a 
unified and regulated global economy based on a com- 
mon plan, as an entity...” (V.I. Lenin, “Poln. Sobdr. 
Soch.” (Completed Collected Works], vol 41, p 164). 


further discussion: the author's view on the need for such 
singling out in a few developed systems only does not seem 
absolutely acceptable. We must comprehensively study the 
phenomenon of competition, above all in the aspect of the 


sive opportunities for a discussion. 
The work under review provides numerous examples of 
the philosophical interpretation of of capitalist 
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say. intellectual style in which words provide broad 
scope for the work of the mind. 
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